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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLAND'S CIVIL WAR. 

Memoirs of Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers; in- 
cluding their Private Correspondence, now first 
Published from the Original Manuscripts. By 
Eliot Warburton, author of the “ Crescent and the 
Cross.” 3 vols. 8vo. Bentley. 

Macaulay is, we presume, a name to conjure with, 

and especially at a time when it so loudly fills the 

trump of Fame; and we have no hesitation in 
coupling with it that of Warburton, as the producer 
of a work of very high literary character and lasting 
historical value. It will stand properly in its place 
on the library shelf by the side of that brilliant per- 
formance, which has achieved so great and immediate 
a triumph ; and, for the sake of true English history, 
they ought to be so ranged and read together—the 
conflicting opinions of the authors inviting this juxta- 
position. Mr. Warburton states that his first volumes 
had passed through the printers’ hands before the 
appearance of Mr. Macaulay’s publication; and ex- 
presses a hope that this circumstance will exculpate 
him from the charge (not likely to be made) of unac- 
knowledged plagiarism in one or two instances. And 


* elsewhere he observes :— 


“For the first and second volumes of this work I 
am answerable as an author; for the last, as little 
more than editor. I have undertaken the responsi- 
bility of introducing therein a large collection of 
original papers relating to the Civil Wars. 

“This collection is derived from Colonel Benett, 
Prince Rupert’s secretary. It contains upwards of a 
thousand letters, written by the leading Cavaliers to 
their young Chief during the war, together with many 
ofa later date. Besides such: letters, there are con- 
siderable materials, in various stages of preparation, 
for a formal biography of the Prinee; of these some 
are fragments, each containing an episode of their 
hero’s life, apparently ready for publication, and cor- 
rected by Rupert himself. His biography was of 
more importance to this Prince than to most men: no 
person, perhaps, except his royal master, was ever 
more exposed to calumny, or less defended. Ile 
seems to have superintended the preparation of his 
memoirs about the year 1657, in order to meet the 
misconstructions of his actions which he apprehended 
in England, the country of his adoption. On the 
Restoration he found that his popularity was already 
restored, in the same hour with that of his royal kins- 
man; and from this time the preparations for his 
biography appear to have ceased. The extraordinary 
Vicissitudes of his career were then nearly terminated. 
At all events, from this period I am obliged to seek 
in other sources for biographical materials. 

“ Besides the notices of Rupert in the general his- 
tory and the memoirs of the time, I have been so 
fortunate as to obtain through the Earl of Dart- 
mouth’s kindness many letters written by the Prince 
to his lordship's ancestor ; Evelyn's Diary, Bromley’s 
Royal Letters, and Sir Henry Fllis’s collection, fur- 
nish some others. The Prince’s ‘Declarations’ re- 
lating to his naval expeditions, with a few very brief 
autographs, are the only remaining productions of his 
pen that I have been able to procure. 

“ The Benett Collection* consists of the following 
documents :— ‘ 

“ First.—Upwards of one thousand original letters 





* “ This collection has been transmitted from generation 
to generation, by Prince Rupert’s secretary to his descend- 
ant, Mr. Benett, of Pyt House, in Wiltshire, M.P. for the 
Southern Division of that county. This gentleman naturally 
placed a high value on such records, and it was by a very 
spirited speculation on Mr. Bentley’s part that he became 
their proprietor and publisher.”—Warrurton. And we 
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from the leading Cavaliers, Of these I have only 
been able to use a comparatively small proportion, 
but an alphabetical index and abstract of them all 
will be found at the end of this volume, which I trust 
will prove of some importance to the historian and to 
the student of history. Among them are numerous 
letters from Kings Charles I. and II., the Dukes of 
York, Richmond, and Buckingham ; Lords Worcester, 
Hertford, Newcastle, Clarendon, Goring, Digby, 
Langdale, Culpepper, Hopton; from Will. Legge, 
Ashburnham, Berkeley, and many other persons. 

“Secondly.—A MS. relating to Prince Rupert’s 
early life. ‘This is imperfect and fragmentary, I have, 
therefore, only quoted from it. 

“Thirdly—A MS. of some length recording 
Prince Rupert's adventures as admiral of the royal 
fleet, and his Corsair expedition among the Western 
Islands and on the Spanish Main. With this is a 
sort of ‘log,’ or journal of the cruise from September 
1651 to March 1653, which will be found in the 
appendix to the third volume. 

“ Fourthly.—Another MS., which I have called in 
the references to it, ‘Prince Rupert’s Diary.’ It is 
not an autograph of his, however, but a somewhat 
vague chonological collection of anecdotes relating to 
the Prince ; it appears to have been written at dif- 
ferent times, on the authority of different eye-wit- 
nesses of the actions or other circumstances that it 
relates.” 

From public repositories and private collections 
Mr. Warburton has added to these original sources ; 
and the whole, as described in the preceding extract, 
throws new and striking lights upon the extraordinary 
and eventful struggle of the seventeenth century, out 
of which sprung those changes that have made us, as 
a vation, what we now are. The invocation to study 
this is beautifully expressed :—~ : 

“ Nor (says the writer eloquently) is the interest 
inferior to the importance of those momentous tines : 
there is a fearful fascination in the rapid current of 
their events; we are hurried along, like the actors 
themselves, so rapidly from scene to scene, that we 
have only too little time for thought. ‘The finely 
balanced fortune of each battle-d-y—the beleaguered 
town all but surrendered—the blessed treaty almost 
accomplished; the King and People yearning for 
rest and reconciliation; now, within a point of 
attaining it—now, at deadliest issue on some unde- 
cided field. Then follow the King’s flight, the vain 
treaty, the mock tribunal, the too real and ghastly 
scaffold, the reign of the regicidal oligarchy trampled 
on in turn by their master-tyrant. 

“And through all these stormy times shines 
steadily the heroic character of English nature, nobly 
manifesting its grave and earnest power: terrible and 
unsparing on the battle-field, self-controlled and con- 
siderate in all intervals of peace ; compared with the 
great German war, generous and gentle as a tourna- 
ment; yet steadfast in purpose, as behoved its great 





take this opportunity for offering our own and the public 
thanks to Mr. Bentley, for the munificent and generous 
enterprise with which he has embarked in this important 
work, at a cost it is almost fearful to calculate upon as ever 
likely to be reimbursed. Such things ought ever to have 
their meed of applause. ‘To them we owe the most sterling 
and popular contributions to the honour of our national 
literature, of which the princely spirit of the late John 
Murray, and the massive liberality of Longman’s House, 
have encouraged the production. They stand out the grand 
landmarks of the trade, the most creditable to its noblest 
efforts; andin the present instance we are happy to con- 
gratulate the publisher on having added another to the list 
of these splendid performances, with a daring reliance upon 
its worth, and a feeling that the country cannot be insensible 
to the sacrifice (in an immense risk) by which he has been 
enabled to procure it for the general information, relating 
to perhaps the most remarkable, as well as most interesting, 
period in the annals of England.—Ep. L. G, 





and glorious end and aim. Ido not presume to can- 
vass my reader’s sympathies for either Puritan or 
Cavalier, I leave them to plead their own cause in 
their own letters:—I invite him to listen to their 
own long silent voices, speaking once more—enge!ly, 
earnestly—as when armed men with desperate speed 
bore these, their blotted, and often blood-stained 
pages, from leaguered city or roving camp—from 
faltering diplomatist, or resolute warrior, at whose 
beck men died. Every letter will possess some in- 
terest for the thoughtful reader, and shed some light 
for him on the heart of the bygoae times. He will 
find them still animated by the passions that were 
then throbbing in every breast. At first the earnest, 
rather than angry, spirit of our memorable English 
war is apparent in them; but they gradually become 
more intense in their expression, as if they were the 
work of a single man; the same note of triumph or 
tone of despair is perceptible in all. Iuman nature, 
and the nature of each writer, is transparent in them 
all: the reader is the confidant of Kings, Princes, 
Statesmen, Generals, patriots, traitors ; he is the con- 
fessor of the noblest minds and the most villainous 
natures; he sees the very conscience of the war.”’* 
Mr. Warburton commences with a memoir of his 
hero's youth, from the date of his birth in December, 
1619, when he was dandled in some of the roughest 
mailed arms in the world. He escaped at the battle 
of Prague, so fatal to the royalty and hopes of his 
parents, and was thenceforward nurtured amid vieissi- 
tudes and wars—all calculated to nourish that daring 
character, which made him so formidable to the 
enemies of his uncle, King Charles, in the hottest 
contests of the civil war. He visited England as a 
boy; but returned to Germany, and foughtat, the 
battle of Flota; was taken prisoner, and confinéd for 
three years in the romantic castle of Lintz, on the 
Danube, where his adventures partook of the romance 
of the place. At length, he was liberated; and, re- 
jecting every inducement held,out by the Emperor to 
engage in his service, accepted the invitation of King 
Charles, and arrived in time to be present at the 
famous hoisting of the royal standard in 1642. He 
was then but twenty-three years of age; bat already 
so renowned, that he was at this momentous crisis 
appointed to the command of the king’s Horse ; and 
became at once the leader and life of the cavaliers. 
“There is,” observes our author, “a loud fame 
of Prince Rupert in our civil wars, yet singularly 
little of his private history is known. He seems 
to start into existence when the royal standard 
of England is set up; he advances that fatal 
banner through its terrible career with super- 
natural but ill-starred bravery; and when it is 
finally struck down at Naseby, he vanishes at the 
same time from our view. Yet even during that 
memorable strife, there is a rumour, rather than a 
knowledge of him ;+ mothers hush their infants with 
the terror of his name,t leaguering armies retire at 





* “Some of these letters were intercepted, and bear dark 
red stains, that show how faithfully they were defended : 
one has a bullet-mark right through. Many are inscribed, 
‘Haste, haste, post haste!’ and endorsed by the several 
officers through whose hands they passed.” 

+ “ Prince Rupert affords a striking exemplification of the 
power of temporary préjudice over lasting renown. Tradi- 
tion is a poor reliance for heroes, 

‘ When flattery sleeps with them, and history does them 

wrong.’ 
Had our Prince won the favour of Lord Clarendon, he would 
have come down to posterity in high heroic colouring. As 
it is, the great historian does not give him a place, even in 
anger, amongst his inimitable portraits: he leaves all re- 
lating to him to oblivion, except his real errors and his 
imputed crimes ; these he vengefully bids live for ever.” 

t “It was even said by the Puritans that the Cavaliers 
ate them.” 
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the first challenge of his trumpets, the stern energy 
of the Puritan gives way before his resistless charge ; 
Roundhead hatred and Royalist recrimination accuse 
him as the evil genius of the war. Yet, whence he 
came, or whither he went, few have inquired or can 
tell. 

“The few glimpses by which he is afterwards 
viewed are equally singular and varied. We find him 
a veteran in arms and renown while yet a boy; a 
prisoner for years before he attains to manhood ; 
leader of the Cavaliers from the first hour that he 
meets them; conqueror in every battle, though de- 
feated; maintaining the war on the sea when it has 
been crushed upon the land; buccaneering in the 
name of loyalty on the Spanish main; honest amid 
corruption, philosophic among triflers in the Court of 
the Restoration; laying aside his impetuosity, but 
not his gallantry, as admiral of our fleets ; returning 
thence to the chemist’s laboratory and the painter's 
study; and, finally, dying in peace and honour, here 
in old England, ‘ beloved by all the gentlemen of the 
county,’ and ‘ generally lamented ; having maintained 
such good temper and such happy neutrality in the 
present unhappy divisions, that he was honoured and 
respected by men of the most varying interests.’ 

“Can this be the person whom we have hitherto 
known, only to neglect or to condemn? Surely 
there must have been some heroic nature in this man 
which prejudice alone has darkened or denied; some 
prejudice more fatal to his fame than the hatred or 
the obloguy of his cotemporaries. Let the generous 
and candid reader but take the jfacls of Prince 
Rupert’s life as they are here imperfectly arranged ; 
let him grant to them such credence as their autho- 
rities may seem to deserve and such interest as their 
romantic character may claim; and surely he will 
admit that the chief of the Cavaliers deserves a 
higher place in story than he has hitherto obtained.” 

We are decidedly inclined to adopt this view. There 
never was a period of history more puzzled, more 
falsified, and more outraged by partizanship than that 
which relates to the conflict between Charles I. and 
the Parliament, from its beginning to the Restoration. 

A New Principle was evoked; and wherever this 
is the case, we must look for contention, marked by 
lies and atrocities, far beyond those which deform 
the more ordinary struggles of mankind. The inno- 
vators are looked upon with horror by those in 
possession, whom they assail; whilst the danger 
attendant npon the attack excites these assailants to 
phrenzy and revenge, co-eqnal to the fury of the 
resistance offered. Thus it happens that misrepre- 
sentations, falsehoods, vilifyings, on both sides, are 
exasperated to a pitch of incredible magnitude ; and the 
difficulty to descern the truth between them becomes 
impossible. We can only hope to approximate it; 
and to us it has always appeared, that the surest 
means to attain this has not been that taken by 
subsequent historians, and resting on belief in the 
authorities on the side they espoused; but ought to 
have been built on the largest quantum of discredit 
due, under the circumstances, to every statement on 
record, whether from Cavalier or Roundhead. That 
the latter had most cause to invent and circulate 
monstrous fallacies is obvious from their position, 
and the results of their doings—the sacrifice of a 
crowned monarch, (repugnant to the general feelings 
of traditionary reverence and nature,) and the esta- 
blishment of several forms of governments, all to be 
sustained by the facts adduced, and the arguments of 
their ambitious aspirants. The royalists, on the 
contrary, had no such temptations to eolour and 
defend their acts. Their course was more simple, 
and proceeded on a single impulse—loyalty to the 
king; and, therefore, however much they might 
depart from truth and sincerity, and transgvess all 
bounds in reviling their opponents, we cannot help 
considering them as less likely to have exaggerated 
and lied, since they had no cogent reason for resort- 
ing, to the same extent, to these powerful resources 
i epeqnduct of intestine wars. From these re- 
y be presumed that we are not disposed 
the author in his estimate of Prince 
on of the Puritans, and fiend of the 





Parliamentarians—the former proved by his poodle 
dog, and the latter by his own atrocities in the field ; 
and that we are also inclined to yield him a fair 
hearing as he sifts the evidence, and does not go the 
length of Macaulay in his judgment uponit. This 
comparison, however, it is not within our scope to 
carry out. Thank Heaven, in our time and country, 
it is unnecessary to array loyalty against revolution, 
and the cry for liberty against the oppression of 
despotism. The antagonism is now reduced to a 
political problem; and even our religious disputes 
have lost much_of their fanaticism and asperity. 

The advent of Rupert is dramatic :— 

“The King had left London for the north, and 
was only hesitating where he should raise that 
standard, which he had as yet scarcely an armed 
soldier to defend. 

“The Queen sent for Prince Rupert to the Hague, 
apnounced to him that the King designed for him 
the ‘Generalship of his Horse,’ and enjoined him 
to proceed to England instantly with such supplies 
as she had then prepared. These were placed in a 
small vessel belonging to the King, and the Prince 
himself embarked in the ‘ Lion,’ but had scarcely put 
to sea when a gale of wind drove him back to the 
Texel, and at the same time sent the store-ship 
ashore, where her cargo was saved with difliculty. 
Prince Rupert hastened to lay his condition before 
the stadtholder, who generously gave him a frigate 
of forty-six guns for his own conveyance, and a 
galliot for his stores. During the delay thus caused, 
Prince Maurice obtained permission to join his 
brother, and henceforth affectionately followed him 
during the remainder of his brief existence. 

* At length the Princes sailed for England, Lord 
Digby being on board the galliot. The wind was 
fair, and the ‘ seas contributed to the designes of the 
Prince, yet his mind went faster than his vessell, and 
the zeale he had speedily to serve his majestye, made 
him think diligence itself was lazy’* Having nar- 
rowly escaped the Parliamentary cruizers off Flam- 
borongh Head, they reached Tynemouth in safety. 
Hence they rode post for Nottingham, Daniel 
O’Neale, Somerset, Fox, and others being of their 
company. It was evening when they landed, but 
Rupert was not a man to wait upon the morning, 
and immediately calling for horses, he set forth. It 
was inthe month of August, but as his evil destiny 
would have it, there came on a sharp frost, and his 
horse slipping in the dark, the Prince was thrown 
with violence and dislocated his shoulder. There 
happened to be a ‘ bone-setter’ living within half a 
mile of where he fell, and the limb was set, but it 
was three days+ before Prince Rupert was able to 
resume his journey.{ When he reached Nottingham 
he found that the King had gone to Coventry ;§ so, 
mounting again, he followed him. Before he had 
gone far, however, he learned that the King was at 
Leicester Abbey, where the Prince joined him, and 
received charge of the royal cavalry, consisting of 
eight hundred horse! The next day, being the 22nd 
day of August, they proceeded to Nottingham, where 
the Royat STANDARD WAS THEN SET UP.|| * * * 





* “Tans. MS., which here breaks off, having done our 
story at intervals good service. It was evidently written by 
some person intimate with, or attendant on the Prince, and 
seems to have been written from time to time, as conversa- 
tion brought old facts to light.” 

+ “ Three hours, one MS. says.” 

¢ “ The ‘bone-setter’ refused to take more than half the 
fee the Prince offered him. It is pleasant to trace back 
his trait of humble honour through two hundred years.” 

$ “‘ An occurrence is here related by the MSS., which, as 
it gives a striking picture of the poverty of the King’s re- 
sources, ought not to be omitted. Prince Rupert had 
searcely arrived at Nottingham, when ‘Lord Digby, the 
governor, came to him, saying he had received a dispatch 
from the King (who was then before Coventry) asking for 
two petards, a word which he could not understand. The 
Prince hastily proceeded to examine ‘the arsenal,’ [as it 
was called by courtesy,] but no petard was to be found. At 
length Colonel Legge got two apothecaries’ mortars, which 
—- adapted to that purpose, and sent off post to the 

ing.’” 

|‘ Here the Benett MS. breaks off until ‘our Prince’ 
leaves England in 1646: then, resuming its details, it follows 
him through all his privateering and corsair career, until he 
returns to England at the Restoration. There it ends.” 





“Prince Rupert was now nearly twenty-three, 
His portraits present to us the ideal of a gallant 
cavalier. His figure, tall, vigorous, and symmetrical, 
would have been somewhat stately, but for its grace- 
ful bearing and noble ease. A vehement, yet firm, 
character predominates in the countenance, combined 
with a certain gentleness, apparent only in the 
thoughtful, but not pensive, eyes. Large, dark, and 
well-formed eyebrows, overarch a highbred, Norman 
nose ; the upper lip is finely cut, but somewhat super- 
cilious in expression; the lower part of the mouth 
and chin have a very different meaning, and impart a 
tone of iron resolution to the whole countenance. 
Long flowing hair (through which, doubtless, curled 
the romantic ‘love lock’) flowed over the wide em- 
broidered collar, or the scarlet c’oak: he wore neither 
beard nor moustaches, then almost universal; and 
his cheek, though bronzed by exposure, was marked 
by a womanly dimple. On the whole, our Cavalier 
must have presented an appearance as attractive in a 
lady’s eye, and as unlovely in a Puritan’s, as Vandyke 
ever immortalized.* Such was the aspect of the 
young Palatine, who won for himself a name so re- 
nowned in the tradition of our Civil Wars, yet so 
uncertain in their history. He is now riding side by 
side with his royal kinsman to Nottingham, on the 
way to the opening scene of the great tragedy. By 
the aid of old writings, and still more by the aid of 
old prints and pictures, we may bring the group of 
warlike travellers before our eyes, and behold the 
scenes they saw. <A strong wind was sweeping over 
the wide valley of the Trent, then unenclosed by 
fences, and only marked at wide intervals by some 
low, strong farm-houses, with innumerable gables. 
In the distance, boldly relieved against the stormy 
sky, rose the stern old castle of Nottingham ; a flag- 
staff, as yet innocent of the fatal standard, was visible 
on its highest tower. Long peace and security had 
invested the country round with a very different 
aspect from that which Rupert had lately seen in 
Germany. <A prosperous peasantry were gathering 
in a plentiful harvest: there were no symptoms any- 
where of the approaching war, until the royal cavalcade 
passed by. The greater part of the Prince’s cavalry 
was there, endeavouring to make an imposing appeat- 
ance; but they were scantily furnished with the 
bas’net (or steel cap) and the back and breast plate, 
over leathern doublet, that then formed the essential 
harness of a trooper; for arms, they had nothing but 
their swords. ‘Che equipment of their King and their 
young general was almost as simple: the plumed hat 
of the time was only laid aside on the day of battle, 
and not always then, by the reckless Rupert: a 
short cloak (the Prince’s was of scarlet cloth) and 
large cavalry boots almost enveloped the remainder 
of the person: a slender train of heralds and pur 
suivants, and some gentlemen-at-arms, complete the 
cavalcade. Such was the royal progress to the head- 
quarters of the Cavaliers. 

“ Never had the King’s destiny appeared so dark.’ 

A summary of events preceding the war fills above 
a hundred pages; which is followed by another 
chapter on its more immediate preliminaries, occupy- 
ing still more space, but both written in the author's 
happiest style, and indispensable to the right under- 
standing of the issue after the first blow was struck. 





* “De Grammont, or rather Hamilton, has left us a lively 
portrait of this prince, but dark and satirical as gall could 
make it. The witty and sensual coxcomb had probably an 
instinctive antipathy to the uncompromising and almost 
ascetic soldier. At the time it was drawn, Prince Rupert 
had had experience of nearly half a century of such perils, 
privations, and vicissitudes on land and sea, as have seldom 
been concentrated in a single life. The best portraits of 
the Prince that I am acquainted with are in the possession 
of Lord Kinnaird at Rossie Priory, Lord Craven at Combe 
Abbey, and Sir Robert Bromley at Stoke Park. The first, 
by Vandyke, was taken apparently at the Hague, when he 
was about eleven years of age; the second, also by Vandyke, 
about the period of his first visit to England, and the last 
(as in the frontispiece) was painted by Sir Peter Lely after 
the Restoration.” : 

t “ The subject of armour and costume, no inconsiderable 
items in military history, are spoken of more fully at the 
muster of the King’s army in Shrewsbury, Vol. Il. The 
great Sutherland edition of Clarendon, in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, is rich in the costumes and even landscapes of that 
time.” 
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Previous to entering on this stirring part, we quote 
& passage to illustrate the bearing of his opinions: 

“Having accompanied the King of the Cavaliers 
so far towards his fatal goal—having endeavoured to 
extenuate nothing, nor set down aught in prejudice, 
it is time to consider what there was in this ill-fated 
monarch that, notwithstanding all his faults, attached 
so many of the best and bravest men of England, not 
only to his cause, but to his person. 

“No human character has ever been so rigorously 
scrutinized by cotemporaries and historians as that 
of Charles the First. His public and private conduct 
have been exposed to every test and inquisition that 
the most malignant hatred could suggest, or the 
most subtle genius could invent. The greatest 
writers of our own day have exercised all their 
ingenuity, and practised all the easy but imposing art 
of denunciation upon this conspicuous theme. The 
Milton, the Pym, and other leading minds of his own 
time, sought out, as a matter of conscience and duty, 
how they could most bitterly malign him. Every 
sentence that admitted of a second meaning was 
perverted to his reproach; every action was distorted, 
exaggerated, exhibited in the darkest point of view, 
and immortalized in sublime invective. The glory 
of freedom was then the great theme of orator and 
poet; the crime of despotism was a necessary anti- 
thesis, and its attributed author was magnified into 
proportionally colossal guilt. Charles I, was iden- 
tified with the principles that were then most 
obnoxious; he was driven forth, like the scape-goat 
of the Hebrews into the wilderness of reprobation, 
with the curses due to all others’ crime heaped 
thickly upon his devoted head. 

“The very scurrility and bitterness of the party 
pamphlets of that unscrupulous and heated time have 
been ever since sustained, enlarged upon, and taken 
for truth by the anti-monarchical writers of a later 
period. Yet how little, comparatively, has this awful 
array of persecution and arraignment brought home 
against their victim, setting aside his one great and 
inexcusable vice of insincerity, which he mistook for 
policy and state-craft necessity. Grievous and many 
wrongs indeed he wrought against the liberties of 
England; fatally he persevered in the prejudices 
instilled into his youth concerning kingeraft, divine 
right, and royal prerogative; and terribly he atoned 
for these his errors. Nevertheless, when we peruse, 
even as chronicled by his enemies, his words, his 
letters, his expressions; when we observe his 
patience, his undaunted spirit, his piety, his long- 
suffering, and his redeeming death, we are forced to 
acknowledge that there was somewhat of righteous 
and heroic in this much-vilified monarch; something, 
apart from the high sentiment of loyalty, that justified 
the devotion of his followers; and that, in the world 
of truth to come, will confute the worst accusations 
of his enemies. Unhappy in his time, his reign, his 
circumstances, his friends, his enemies,—he was still 
more unhappy in that which gave evil power to them 
all—the fatal facility and weakness so often and so 
pertinacionsly misconstrued into perfidy and crime. 

“T have hitherto in these pages spoken of Charles 
as a king whose errors were almost equal in number 
to his political acts, and whose insincerity rendered 
all those errors irretrievable.” 

For this week, we shall close with the opening of 
Rupert's career :— 

“Prince Rupert had soon become weary of the 
long speeches and procrastinating councils of the 
men of peace at Nottingham. Doubtless, to them 
it was an equal relief as to him, when he rode away 
in exercise of his own more active and congenial 
functions. He was now a Gartered Knight and 
General of the Royal Horse of England; a force 
consisting of about eight hundred men, ill-equipped, 
ill mounted, undisciplined, ang unpaid. However 
much we condemn the means (and it is no defence 
to say that they were imitated by the Roundhead 
party), we cannot help admiring the energy and skill 
with which, in a few days, in a strange country, he 
supplied his men with every necessary, largely re- 
cruiting their ranks, and infased into them a spirit 
of high and devoted daring. It is evident that all 








this was accomplished without much offence, at least 
to the King’s loyal subjects. Even the Mayor of 
Leicester, by a single remonstrance to his Majesty, 
for which he had ample time given him, was able to 
obtain remittance of the moderate subsidy imposed 
upon his town: and yet money was raised, horses 
found, and harness too, and many a sturdy trooper 
attracted by the very style of proceedings so un- 
palatable to the Roundheads. 

“For the Prince flew like wildfire—ps Parliament 
writers affirmed—from place to place; breathing and 
inspiring ardour, astonishing country gentlemen, and 
giving a momentum to corporate bodies, incredible 
till then Restrained by no local influence or pa- 
triotic misgivings, he only saw in the anti-Royalist a 
foe: wherever he found a Roundhead horse, he 
clapped a cavalier-trooper on its back: and with 
equal decision, when he dashed into a Puritan town, 
he levied a contribution. The good people who had 
been quietly debating about abstract rights and 
wrongs, were taken by surprise at these practical 
acts, Now here, now there, a gallant troop of Cava- 
liers would come cantering up, swaggering, and, I 
fear, swearing not a little, but comporting themselves 
in a good-humoured off-hand sort of way, that gave 
less offence than injury, especially to the women. 
Now some peaceful village had to furnish a day’s 
creature-comforts for a squadron of these merry 
‘malignants,’ and now some respectable assize-town 
was called upon to pay them for a week. Saddles 
too, for their horses, were very often required ; spurs 
for their boots, feathers for their hats; iron for 
armour, cloth for doublets; it was wonderful how 
much they wanted, and how much they got. Throngh- 
out the wide north and west no place was secure 
from their visitation ; reckless of danger and setting 
all odds at defiance, their merry foraging parties 
seemed indeed to make a game of war. The fiery 
and impetuous daring of Prince Rupert, his perfect 
indifference to danger, moral and physical; his fer- 
tility of resource, his promptitude and zeal for the 
cause, had endeared him to the young Cavalier; 
while the old soldiers respected his experience in 
havoc, and knew that his terrible prestige was well- 
founded. Wherever the flutter of a cavalier-scarf 
was seen, Prince Rupert was there, or believed to be 
there: by his name contributions were levied at the 
unscrupulous will of the trooper; by his name 
villages were conquered and cities menaced and 
children stilled. And, in truth, he was seldom far 
off or over-indulgent when he came: his sleepless 
vigour, his untiring energy, were everywhere felt, 
dreaded, and admired. With such a leader, and in 
such a time, his forces rapidly increased. He rode 
forth from Leicester on the 26th of August, at the 
head of eight hundred horse, ill-equipped and almost 
undisciplined: he paraded at Shrewsbury, on the 28th 
of September, with upwards of three thousand 
troopers and dragoons, well-fed, well-horsed, and 
laden with Puritan plunder and execrations.” 

The glorious defence of Caldecot Manor Honse 
against his assault is related as one of the truly 
noble affairs of these plundering times. And then 
comes the prince’s levy of a forced loan on the town 
of Leicester, afterwards disavowed by the king. It is 
evident, however, that the prince found the necessity 
for equipping his horse, and paying them; so that 
he did what he liked in a very uncontrolled manner. 
The first volume closes with the battle of Worcester. 
The portraits which adorn the work are very welcome; 
and a dedication to the present Lord Clarendon, very 
justly complimentary and appropriate. 








ENGLISH CATHEDRAL LIBRARIES. 
Yotes on the Cathedral Libraries of England. By 
Beriah Botfield. Pickering. 
DepicaTeD to the Bishop of Ripon, this is a very 
useful and valuable work of its class. It supplies a 


desideratum in our Bibliopolical literature, and is 
executed in a manner worthy of an ardent Bibliopolist 
and distinguished member of the famed Roxburghe 
Club and Surtees Society. 


There may be, no 





doubt, some additions made to it, as stores of learning 
not yet brought to light from these and other libra- 
ries are discovered; but as far as it goes—and it 
goes quite sufficiently into details—it is an excellent 
informant and guide, general enough for general 
publication, and particular enough for rare and 
precions volumes. Looking at these book-treasures 
collectively, Mr. Botfield observes,— 

“ The Library of the Dean and Chapter is chiefly 
available for the use of the Clergy of the Cathedral 
Church, and under proper regulations becomes a con- 
venient place of study for the clerical student or the 
lettered divine. The Libraries thus preserved have, 
as might be expected, great similarity of character. 
They often combine in a peculiar manner the learning 
of the middle ages, with the literature of a later date. 
Chiefly embracing theclogical subjects, they contain 
no small amount of classical lore, and a large pro- 
portion of historical research. Among much that is 
obsolete, there is more that is valuable, and amid 
much that is trifling there is more that is important. 

“'The contents of these Libraries have hitherto 
been known only to those who have had access to 
their shelves, but thanks to the courtesy of those 
entrusted with their custody, I have in every instance 
carefully perused the Catalogue, and minutely ex- 
amined every volume which I have ventured to 
describe, ‘This 1 have done at various times and 
different intervals, occasionally revisiting the same 
Collection whenever the opportunity of doing so oc- 
eurred, but often hurried in my examination from 
unwillingness to encroacli upon the time or avoca- 
tions of those to whose kindness I have been in- 
debted for the prosecution of these inquiries. No 
oue can be more sensible than myself of the imper- 
fections and omissions of « work compiled under 
such circumstances, and J shall feel deeply indebted 
to any one who will undertake to correct the one or 
to supply the other. None but those who have been 
accustomed to exact the most scrupulous accuracy 
from themselves can rightly estimate the difficulty of 
its attainment’ by others. Just as those who are 
most sensible of their own deficiences most readily 
make allowance for the failings of others.” 

The golden canon thus happily expressed, gives 
good promise of the sequel and body of the work, and 
it is as ably fulfilled as it is modestly propounded. 

“T have purposely (he adds, in explaining his 
design) omitted from this Work all mention of the 
Parochial Libraries of England, such as those of 
Wimborne Minster in Dorsetshire; Halifax in York- 
shire ; Castleton in Derbyshire ; Langley in Bucking- 
hamshire.; ‘Tong and Whitchurch in Shropshire. The 
latter in particular is a beautiful Library, purchased 
by a former Countess of Bridgewater from one of the 
Prestons, and left as an heir-loom to the living. The 
late Francis Henry, Earl of Bridgewater, left all his 
books in angmentation of this Library, and also be- 
queathed several sums of money for founding other 
Libraries of a similar kind at Middle, Ellesmere, and 
other places. I have reluctantly excluded the 
Library at Bamborough Castle, in Northumberland, 
so interesting as containing a vellum copy of the 
Book of Troy, by Pynson, as well as the Libraries of 
Sion College; Archbishop Tenison’s ; the Dissenters’, 
in Red Cross-street; and the Baptist Museum, at 
Bristol. To go beyond these would be to describe 
the Libraries of the British Museum; the London 
and Royal Institutions, the London Library, and 
those of the different learned and Scientific Societies, 
and of the Clubs of London. All these are foreign 
to my purpose, which embraces only Libraries of a 
strictly ecclesiastical character. I have introduced 
the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth as belonging 
to the Primate, and the Library of the Dean and 
Chapter of St. George’s, at Windsor, as appertaining to 
the Sovereign Head of the English Church. 

** T have chosen to designate these Collections as 
Cathedral Libraries, because with the above excep- 
tion, the only Capitular Library described in this 
volume which is not at present in connection with a 
See, is the venerable foundation of the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster. This from its connexion 
with the ancient Palace of Westminster must always 
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be regarded as classic ground in the History and 
Antiquities of England.” 

The list begins with Bristol, so ruthlessly destroyed 
by the mob a few years ago, and of which only 
mutilated relics remain. Mr. B. then examines 
Canterbury, and so on in alphabetic succession to 
York. In each case he enumerates the leading 
printed books and MSS., divided into classes, such 
as Biblical, (Theological, Classical, Antiquarian, His- 
torical, Poetical, Legendary, &c. &c., and wherever 
any remarkable object is found, he describes it in 
so distinct a way, that it can never afterwards be 
mistaken. How best to show the Biblio-mania 
spirit, as well as learning, and the just appreciation 
of the whole subject, we have, “much pondering” 
how to avoid dryness, resorted to the following 
method of mere headings, in order to interest and 
inform our readers, though we could only display a 
few of the most salient points of our and their most 
competent instructor :— 

Canterbury.— From a small fund possessed by 
the Dean and Chapter, they are enabled to employ 
from five to six hundred a year in the purchase and 
reparation of books. Their Library is also con- 
tinually augmented by the customary donation of 
each Prebend upon his installation; and by a gift of 
forty pounds from the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
once in every four years holds a visitation in his 
Cathedral, being sumptuously entertained at the 
Deanery, and leaves that sum, according to ancient 
usage, for the use of the Library.” 

“T may add, that this Library suffered severely 
from fire in former ages, and was despoiled of some 
of its fairest treasures during the Cromwellian 
Usurpation. It cannot consequently boast of many 
tomes of the olden time, but it contains many 
valuable and useful works, which will more plainly 
appear when we come to analyze its contents. The 
books are marked by the armorial bearings of the 
Dean and Chapter of ‘Christ Church Canterbury,’ 
engraved and pasted within the covers. This pre- 
caution, however, proved ineffectual against the 
carelessness of so many persons to whom books had 
been lent some years ago, that the Reverend 
Guardians of this collection have of late years exer- 
cised draconic vigilance in the preservation of their 
literary treasures, 

“ Many indeed of the clergy of Canterbury, who are 
unusually numerous, would gladly avail themselves 
of access to this Library; an indulgence which 
methinks might be granted under such regulations 
as should insure the integrity, while extending the 
usefulness of the collection.” 

Durham.— The Library contains from seven to 
eight thousand volumes, of which five hundred and 
twenty are in Manuscript. The printed books 
amounting to seven thousand two hundred and fifty- 
nine volumes, at the time of this present writing.” 

“The Works of Josephus are the last of these 
ancient Manuscripts I now propose to notice, and 
proceed to consider the additions made by the Dean 
and Chapter to this their most ancient Library, 
especially as these happen to include a work of 
singular interest with relation to the Church of 
Durham. The title of this Manuscript runneth thus, 
‘ Reginaldi Monachi Dunelmensis Libellus Autograph. 
de admirandis Beati Cuthberti Virtutibus que novellis 
patrate sunt temporibus, scilicet post Bedam ; scriptus 
ad £theldredum Abbatum Rbhievallensem.’ circa 
annum 1170. The entire work contains 140 
Chapters, a complete abstract of which may be seen 
in Appendix to the Catalogue of the MSS. of the 
Dean and Chapter, p. 399-411. ‘ The publication of 
Reginald,’ observes Mr. Raine, ‘ notwithstanding his 
absurdities, would throw much light upon the history 
of the northern counties, connected with a period, 
relative to which the sources of information are so 
few.’ It has been with great propriety selected as 
one of the earliest publications of the Surtees 
Society.” 

“ The curious reader will learn with pleasure, that 
in the private Library attached to the Episcopal 
Palace will be found a valuable Manuscript of the 
Poems of Chaucer.” 





Exeter.—“ Exceeding these documents both in 
antiquity and importance, the venerable, and un- 
doubtedly original transcript of the Domesday Book 
relating to the counties of Cornwall, Somerset, and 
Devon, demands the peculiar attention of the literary 
antiquary and of the professed historian. 

“This General Survey was taken locally, and of 
the original inquisitions so made, no copies are 
believed to exist. In the Exeter Domesday, the 
lands of each person, wherever situate, are entered, 
occasionally in different hands, under his name, and 
where the possessions of an individual were large he 
appears to have had a libellus wholly allotted to 
himself. Three scribes appear to have been em- 
ployed in the transcription of this ancient record, in 
which it is very remarkable, entries are invariably 
made of the stock of deer, sheep, oxen, &c., upon the 
lands described. Now, as these particulars are 
omitted in the Exchequer Domesday, probably as 
much for the sake of brevity as on account of the 
perishable nature of the animals themselves, and as 
this minute enumeration could only have resulted 
from an actual survey, it appears to me that this 
portion of the Domesday Book may boast of at least 
as high antiquity as the entire record deposited in 
the archives of the Exchequer at London. 

“Tn arranging the fasciculi of the Exon Domesday 
in their proper order, Mr. Barnes had the mortification 
of observing that at p. 233, a single leaf had been 
abstracted, which he recorded in 1810. Subsequent 
to this period Mr. Trevelyan called to see the 
Domesday, and upon the book being opened, pro- 
duced from his pocket a leaf, which exactly supplied 
the previous hiatus in the record. This leaf it ap- 
peared came into the possession of Mr. Trevelyan, 
by descentfrom his ancestor, Dean Willoughby, who in 
the time of Henry the Eighth was the Dean of Exeter, 
and doubtless he it was who abstracted this identical 
leaf, either from curiosity, or a less venial motive. 
That must, however, be esteemed a most fortunate 
accident, whereby a leaf lost in the time of the 
Reformation, has thus been restored in our own, 
having the effect, moreover, of rendering perfect one 
of the most interesting historical documents in 
existence.” 

Lambeth Palace.—‘“ The modern oaken book- 
cases entirely surround the room, and projecting at 
stated intervals from the walls, make, as it were, a 
little book-room in each recess; so vast are the 
dimensions of this antique hall, which is, however, 
completely warmed at pleasure by two grand fire- 
places, one at each end of the room. 

“The books, thus carefully protected from damp, 
amount in number to nearly five and twenty 
thousand volumes, arranged in symmetrical order 
upon the open shelves of the oaken cases, 

“Some of the choicer articles, however, are kept 
in the adjacent muniment room, of which the 
Librarian religiously keeps the key.” 

“ Cicero’s Offices, printed upon vellum by Fust 
and Schoeffer, those famous typographers. The 
present volume bears the date of 1466, and is 
consequently the second edition printed at Mayence, 
This small but precious folio measures eight inches 
and three quarters by six inches and a quarter, and 
is in calf binding. It contains 87 leaves, of which 
the Ist and 58th are much stained. 

“ This volume, which appears to have been classed 
among the Manuscripts, from the resemblance of its 
type to the handwriting of the middle ages, derives 
additional interest from a manuscript notice of Joannes 
Temporarius in 1460, respecting the origin of the 
truly divine Art of Printing. 

* * Chronogr. lib. 1. ad an. 1460.’ 
“© Typographia dont Dei prestantissimi: 
Quo Deus extremis temporib’ né solum 
Antichristi potentia evertit, sed et uni- 
versii orbem inexcusabilem reddit. Quia 
jam non ex reri creatarii consideratione 
sed suo ipsius verbo in omnes terrarum 
partes, in oés familias, omniumgq; populo- 
rf linguis transfuso se patefecit. 
«© Joan. TEMPORARIUS.’ 


“T have transcribed this curious entry at the end 
of the volume, with literal accuracy, as it shows the 


-in the noble library of Earl Spencer. 





high estimation in which the infant press was held, 
and the direction sought to be given to its gigantic 
power by the learned of that day.” 

“ The Works of King Charles the First, 1672, 
folio, containing, in a curious manuscript note in the 
beginning, its own singular history, attested by one 
who apparently was a competent witness. 

“¢This being seized on board an English ship, 
was delivered by order of the Inquisition of Lisbon to 
some of the English priests to be perused and cor- 
rected according to the rules of the Index Expurga- 
torius. ‘Thus corrected, it was given to Barnaby 
Crafford, English merchant there, and by him it was 
given to me, the English preacher resident there in 
1670; and by me, as I then received it, to the 
Library at Lambeth, to be there preserved.’ 

“ ¢ Ita testor, ZACH. CRADOCK. 

“ November 1, 1678.’ 

“ The volume itself fully corroborates this interest- 
ing account, being disfigured throughout by rapid 
strokes of the pen through the Monarch’s prayers, 
and every expression relating to the advancement of 
the Protestant religion, displaying Inquisitorial criti- 
cism in its full vigour, to the inquiring eyes of the 
nineteenth century.” [Rich, also, in Caxtons, and 
other earliest of English printers. ] 

Lincoln sold all their Caxtons, and other ancient 
treasures, and bought more modern works, upon which 
there is a humorous jeu d’esprit of some ten pages, 
which we remember of old in the Dibdin days, 

Peterborough.—* The mostvaluable and interesting 
Record connected with the Church of Peterborough 
is the Lieger Book of the Church, a Chronicle com- 
posed by Hugo, surnamed Candidus, a Monk of that 
Monastery, but usually ascribed to Robert Swapham, 
a Monk of the same Church. This book was 
rescued from destruction by the soldiers of Cromwell's 
army, April 22, 1643, by Mr. Humphrey Austin, then 
chaunter of the Church, who redeemed it by the help 
of ten shillings ‘for that old Latine Bible,’ as he called 
it, given to the ruffian who was carrying it away.”* 

Ripon.—[Of remarkable copies mentioned] “The 
first is of almost unparalleled rarity, the only other 
copy of which I. am at present cognisant being that 
This is the 
famous ‘ Book for Travellers,’ whose Eureka may be 
heard in the gossiping pages of the Bibliographical 
Decameron. This Buok for Travellers in Frensshe 
and English, is printed in double columns of the 
smaller Gothic type employed by Caxton, but without 
any indication of date, place, or name of printer. 
It is complete in 25 leaves, in folio, as fresh and 
sound as if they had but just issued from the press. 
It measures exactly eleven inches and a quarter by 
eight inches and a quarter, and is appropriately 
bound in olive Venetian morocco, with joints, ap- 
parently by that cunning Bibliopegist, Charles Lewis. 

“ The second specimen from Caxton’s Press is the 
well-known and extremely rare ‘ Boecius de Conso- 
latione Philosophie,’ folio, in the same type as the 
Dictes and Sayinges, and other Works of that Printer. 
It lacks, however, all indication of place, date, or ty- 
pographer, concluding with the Latin verses written 
by Surigonus, the Poet Laureat of Milan, entitled the 
‘Epitaphium Galfridi Chaucer. The Caxtonian 
peroration is very interesting, and may be seen at 
large in the Typographical Antiquities of Dibdin, 
vol. 1. p. 303. The present copy wants only the 
75th leaf, which is at present clumsily supplied by 





* “In the beginning of the Book Mr. Austin has entered 
~ guetta given upon that occasion in these 
words : 

“*J pray let this Scripture Book alone, for he hath paid 
me for it, and therefore I would desire you to let it alone. 
By me Henry Topclyffe Souldier under Captain Cromwell, 
Colonel Cromwell's son, therefore I pray let it alone.’ 

“Unto which godly Warrant for its Security,’ adds 
Dean Patrick, ‘the fellow signed his name.’ 

“ The soldiers also destroyed the Records in the Chapter 
House, mistaking them for Papal Bulls. ‘ A short and true 
narrative of the Rifling and defacing of the Cathedral 
Church of Peterburgh in the year 1643,’ which occupies 
pp. 333 to 340 in the Appendix to Gunton’s History of that 
Church will amply repay perusal. Dean Patrick, the 
editor of that Work, has devoted his Preface to a particular 
— of ‘the Book called Swapham,’ and its reputed 

uthor.” 
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manuscript. It appears to contain about 90 leaves, 
and though not entirely free from stain, is in very 
sound condition, measuring eleven inches and a 
quarter by eight inches and a quarter. It is bound 
in dark blue morocco, with gilt leaves. 

“ Having failed in discovering any Work of 
Wynkyn de Worde, I proceed to notice a small 
Volume by Richard Pynson, which I never saw 
before. It is the Magna Charter, in a small Gothic 
letter, with an Index prefixed, at the end of which is 
the Colophon,—‘ Londini per Ricardus Pynson, &c., 
1514.’ 1t measures five inches and three eighths by 
two inches anda half, and is bound in smooth russia.” 

Salisbury.—* Here are also many volumes which 
belonged to Izaak Walton, the father of Anglers, and 
were probably presented to this Library by his son 
Canon Walton. Twenty of the volumes bear his au- 
tograph, a list of which may be seen in Nicolas’s 
Life of Walton, App. p. clv. 

“ The reader will not have failed to perceive the 
absence of works printed during the eighteenth cen- 
tury from this Library, and he may attribute the cir- 
cumstance to the long interval during which this an- 
cient Cathedral was suffered to remain in the most 
neglected state. 

“ From this it has been rescued by the proper feel- 
ing of the existing Dean and Chapter, aided by the 
unremitting exertions of their present Librarian. 

“Many volumes, however, still remain buried in 
dust, and when the cobwebs of the last century have 
been brushed away, some works may probably be 
found not undeserving of notice.” 

Wells I now come to the great Authors of Anti- 
quity, and shall be as concise as possible in my account 
of them, begging ‘ the thorough-bred Bibliomaniac’ to 
imagiue the pleasure I felt in discovering a beautiful 
copy of the Aldine Aristotle, the first edition of the 
Works of that great philosopher in his own tongue, 
as sound and immaculate as when it first issued from 
the press at Venice. ‘The five volumes have been re- 
bound in the dark calf of the preceding century, with 
red lettering pieces ; and withiii four of them is pasted 
the well known autograph of the celebrated Erasmus, 
‘Sum Erasmi Roterodami, from which we may 
reasonably conclude that this very set of books once 
appertained to that eminent scholar: a supposition 
which is strengthened by the circumstance of the 
donor of this Work having written in the third vo- 
lume, immediately beneath the autograph just quoted, 
the following commemorative distich : 

“ Hae ego dona dedi Wellensi Bibliothece 
Turnerus nomen cui gulielmus erat.” 
the altitude of these volumes is rather more than 
twelve inches, by eight inches and a quarter. ‘ The 
ruler-carrying Bibliomaniaes’ will thank me for being 
thus particular.” 

Westminster.—* The Library of the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster at present consists of eleven 
thousand volumes, but was formerly much more ex- 
tensive, as many works, which appear in the old 
Catalogue, and are not found in the new, lamentably 
attests.” 

“The Library was originally deposited in one of 
the chapels, within the Abbey, but was removed to its 
present situation by the celebrated Williams, Arch- 
bishop of York, in the time of James the First. 

“Within the deep recesses of this venerable pile, 
‘where all the air a solemn stillness holds,’ the mind 
is naturally inclined to religious contemplation, and 
turns instinctively to the Book of Life, 

“ Though this library has suffered much from neg- 
lect, and many of its choicest treasures have been 
carried away in troublesome times, it yet retains a 
volume, which would do honour to any collection, 
however curious or however vast. This precious 
book is one of those few printed at Oxford during 
the fifteenth century, and to the typographical anti- 
quary, possesses the additional recommendation of 
being printed upon vellum, It is the only copy which 
has been discovered of this nature.” 

Having now endeavonred to give all book-worms a 
feast of savoury scraps, we again thank Mr. Botfield 
for that feast from the well-furnished table of which 
we have gathered them. 








MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Lottery of Marriage. By Mrs. Trollope. 

3 vols. Colburn, 
WE know no writer who paints portraits, and espe- 
cially portraits of females, with a bolder pencil than 
Mrs. Trollope. In the present instance, with a tak- 
ing title, she has more than rivalled her own creation, 
Cassandra de Laurie, in adding a few touches of 
humorous caricature to several of her characters, 
which causes them to contrast all the better with the 
nature and beauty of the other. Of the former, Lady 
de Laurie and Augustus Oglevie are striking exam- 
ples; whilst Mrs. Codrington, Mr. and Mrs. and Miss 
Fanny Thornton, illustrate the more simple parts of 
the gallery ; and Lord Wigton, Miss Stockton, Julian 
Oglevie, and Ethel Codrington, have sat for the 
more decided individualities of novel impersonation. 
The story may be defined as a continued series of 
sketches of life and society, in which vain or ambi- 
tious wishes, schemes, and intrigues, loves returned 
or not, proposals and acceptances or rejections, par- 
ties, excursions, turns of fortune and misfortune, 
yachting and elopement, &c. &c., mix up in admired 
accumulation from the beginning to the deénoue- 
ment. 

Now, as sworn brokers to all novelists, never to 
disclose the business they have entrusted to us, or 
suffer their secrets to transpire to the public through 
being Gazelted by us, we cannot tell our readers 
more than that this is a very readable book, and is 
well calculated to entertain them, As a mere taste, 
we copy the clever likeness of one of the ladies we 
have mentioned: 

“Mrs. Codrington, a very beautiful woman still 
wanting three years of ‘ frightful forty,’ was the well- 
dowered widow of a Yorkshire squire of good old 
family, and large estate; but being the beauty 
daughter of an Irish baronet, she had always thought, 
and always rather loudly declared, that she had made 
a wretchedly bad match. Nevertheless Squire Co- 
drington had settled a thousand a year upon her, and, 
moreover, had left her sole guardian to his only 
child, a girl who had just completed her fourteenth 
year at the time of his death. : 

“The long and painful malady of which he died, 
had made death a relief, and had in all ways so well 
prepared him for it, that his gentle and most loving 
temper never failed him to the end. His last days, 
and many wakeful nights to boot, had been passed 
in meditating on the best way of leaving his property, 
so as to ensure to his wife and daughter the imme- 
diate command of his entire income ; well aware that 
any savings which might be made during his 
daughter’s minority could not be needed to increase 
the marriage portion of a girl possessed of four thou- 
sand a year. 

“ The result of these meditations was the allowing 
of the whole income of his estate, (minus the settle- 
ment upon his wife,) for the use of his daughter; to 
be received by her mother, and expended for the use 
and benefit of their child, till she attained the age of 
twenty-one; or till, before that age, she married with 
her mother’s consent. 

“Had the worthy Mr. Codrington been quite as 
wise, as he really was good, he would never have 
made such a will; for it was putting a great deal of 
unnecessary temptation in the way of a woman, who, 
though by no means wicked, was nevertheless by no 
means wise; and who, moreover, was so very noto- 
riously vain, that even he, poor man, fond as he was 
of her sweet face, and sweet temper, could not have 
denied the fact, or its probable consequences, had his 
own intellect been sufficiently active to have sug 
gested to him the propriety of considering a little the 
character of his wife, before he put the happiness of 
his daughter so much in her power. 

“But no doubts upon the subject ever occurred to 
him. 

“ Nothing could have been better than the conduct 
of Mrs. Codrington, silly as she was, during the six 
months of suffering which preceded the death of her 
husband, No Sister of Charity ever attended a sick- 
bed with more uniform gentleness ; for she was, con- 





——— 
stitutionally, one of the sweetest tempered creatures 
in the world ; and as long as the melancholy spectacle 
of her suffering husband continued before her eyes, 
she positively forgot herself and her beauty; and it 
was not till the good man was dead, and buried, that 
she was recalled to a full sense of her own attrac- 
tions, 

“* Searcely, however, were the funeral baked meats 
cold, before Mrs. Codrington had begun to exert 
her busy little faculties in forming plans for the 
future ; but as the manner in which she carried these 
out must of necessity be brought before the reader in 
the following pages, it would be idle to dilate upon them 
here ; yet, as a sort of index to them all, it may be 
useful to add, that neither the consciousness of her 
own beauty, her own wealth, or her own inde- 
pendence, went so far towards consoling her for the 
loss of her most kind husband, as the persuasion 
that her daughter Ethel looked, at the very least, 
three years younger than she really was, 

“A pretty little girl of rather less than eleven 
years old, dressed in trowsers, and a very short frock, 
could not possibly be much in her way for several 
years tocome. And with this persuasion, she kissed 
the diminutive beauty very fondly, and prepared her- 
self to pass the first six months of her widowhood in 
black, and the next six months in grey, with the 
resignation of a martyr, and the resolution of a 
stoic. 

“Both these periods had uow worn themselves 
away, nay, a second year was on the wane, and as 
yet not one of the many suitors of high degree, whose 
adorations she was so confidently expecting, lad pre- 
sented himself. 

“The remote situation of her beautiful, but far- 
away residence, naturally suggested itself as the cause 
of this unexpected disappointment ; and the present 
abode of the fair widow at Dover, was the result of a 
recently-taken resolution not to suffer either the 
comfort, the beauty, or even the splendour of Ethel's 
long-descended Manor House, to beguile her into 
concealing herself any longer amidst shades, wherein 
nothing in the shape of a mairiageable nobleman was 
to be found.” 

This is very life like, and sois the next, though 
we only take a feature of it. 

“ Lady de Laurie, indeed, did not treat quite every- 
body as she did Mrs. Codrington; for Lady de 
Laurie was an extremely clever woman in many ways, 
and had more than sufficient knowledge of human 
nature to prevent her making such a dangerous 
blunder as that; but as it was a habit, as well as a 
principle with her, to make as much use of everything 
and of everybody as possible, she seldom suffered 
any one to eseape her taxing entirely, but it had rarely 
happened to her to meet any one upon whom it was 
so easy to levy it as Mrs. Codrington. 

“This certainly caused ber occasionally to go 
farther in the way of making her useful than was 
quite consistent with the tone of high-bred elegance 
upon which she particularly piqued herself. But 
Lady de Laurie had reasons for everything she did, 
and it was not without due consideration that she 
had decided upon throwing out grappling-irons to 
the beautiful widow, though at the risk of often 
being bored, and of often being forced into imperti- 
nence.” 

The rest are quite as well described and put into 
action; but ‘‘ mum is the word ;” and we take refuge 
in a reflection. Speaking of respect shown to persons 
of influence, Mrs. T. remarks; 

“It is an old-fashioned, simple-minded species of 
deference, rapidly wearing out in our thickly-peopled 
land, and not likely, perhaps, to be greatly regretted, 
unless it should happen that influences less harm- 
less should be found to succeed it. For as to hoping 
that the great mass of mankind, whether divided into 
villages, townships, capitals, or kingdoms, should 
ever be taught, individually, to think and act for 
themselves, it is a vain and idle dream, from which 
the reasoning portion of the race will awake by de- 
grees; and when they do, they will probably learn to 
believe that it may be more conducive to the interests 
of humanity, and rather more within the scope of 
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practicability also, to school power into orderly utility 
than to EQUALIZE IMBECILITY AND STRENGTH.” 
For the quiet humour we can only refer to a little 
genre piece, p. 315—16, vol. 3; but it is very naive, 
and with it we bid our amusing author good bye. 








THE WHITE NILE: ETHIOPIA. 


Expedition to Discover the Sources of the White 
Nile in 1840, 1841. By Ferdinand Werne. From 
the German, by C. W. O'Reilly. 2 vols. Bentley. 

THE great ruler of Egypt, ambitious to extend his 
dominions up the Nile, and: tempted ‘also ‘by the 
reports that the’ countries on its banks abounded in 
gold, not only headed more than one expedition him- 
self, but sent several more in the direction we have 
indicated, to subjugate-the native tribes, plunder them, 
and explore the land, with the view to future con- 
quests. One of these raids, accompanied by the 
author, and three Frenchmen, named Thibaut, 
collector, Arnaud and Sabatier, engineers, (whereof 
they have already published an account, which Werne 
severely impugns,) is described in these volumes with 
more than German bonhommie, and, indeed, often in 
language rather too_broad for decorum, though less ob- 
noxious to the plainness of science. The jealousies 
among the Franks break out on every occasion; and, 
on the whole, we are led to form a most unfavourable 
opinion of the class of European adventurers who 
push their fortunes in this part of the world, and 
who seem to be too generally the unprincipled dregs 
and outcasts of society. But to return to our author. 
His narrative may be characterized as abounding in 
incident, wild adventure, and information on subjects 
of natural history. One of our most esteemed con- 
temporaries (Blackwood) bestowed a high encomium 
upon it in its original language, which (as we have 
hinted) we might ffmost call bi-lingual; for the 
writer's long sojourn in the East seems to have so 
imbued his tongue and pen with Oriental terms and 
expressions, that his native German is often forgotten, 
or so mixed up with a foreign idiom, that his translator 
may.welt plead some excuse for the bad English into 
which he has rendered his very difficult task. The 
sense, however, is generally preserved in spite of the 
style, and the reader loses little of the traveller's 
facts from the rude construction of many of the 
sentences. In short, we must be content to look to 
the matter, and overlook the manner of this curious 
book. 

After preparations and delays, the Turkish squadron 
sailed from Khartim, near the end of November, 
1840, and consisted of “four dahabiés from Kahira 
(vessels with two masts and cabins, about one hun- 
dred fect long, and twelve to fifteen broad), each with 
two cannon; three dalabiés from Khartiim (one of 
which has also two cannon); then two kaiass (ships 
of burden with one mast), and a sandal (skiff) for 
communication: the crews were composed of two 
hundred and fifty soldiers (negroes, H.gyptians, and 
Syrians), and one hundred and twenty sailors and 
mariners from Alexandria, Nubia, and the land of 
Sudan.” Suliman Kashef commanded the army, and 
Selim Capitan the navy : Werne being an independent 
passenger, paying his own expenses. They first de- 
scended the Blue River a short way, to its junction 
with the White ; and then commenced their ascent of 
the latter. Here, “the White River, flowing to the 
north-east, rolls in an unbroken stream along the 
north-west side of the island of 'Tuti, whilst the Blue 
River, whose current is more than twice as strong, 
bounds against this straight, whitish stream of water, 
as well as against the south-east side of the island, 
and winding through between the latter and its right 
shore, which juts out, makes a bend, deserts its former 
direction to the north-west, and turns in a north- 
easterly one, with the White Stream.” 

Henceforward, the journal carries us on, from day 
to day, to the 22nd of April, 1841; and, consequently, 
relates the incidents of an extraordinary excursion of 
very nearly six months’ duration, and, especially in 
the upper regions, holding intercourse with tribes of 
the black and negro race, whose physical develop- 
ment and moral condition are not only of remarkable 





interest in the study of mankind, but historically im- 
portant through their analogy and resemblance to the 
pictures which have been preserved of the most 
ancient races that inhabited Egypt. The Keks, Baris, 
and others, are gigantic—their usual stature being 
from six and a-half to above seven English feet; and 
their muscularity and activity in proportion. Their 
numbers are immense, and nations of Shilluks, Dinkas, 
Nuéhrs, Bobrs, Elliabs, Chiers, Liens, not only 
crowd the sides and islands of the rivers, but spread 
far and populously into the interior, where they 
conjoin or mingle with other powerful African king- 
doms, such as Sennaar, Nuba, and unknown states. 

As the grand geographical question on the sources 
of the Nile has not yet been settled, and there is a 
journey in progress which we trusi will solve the 
problem, we shall not here enter upon the discussion, 
farther than to observe, (from this narrative, and all 
other practical evidence,) that-it seems to be ex- 
tremely difficult to trace the course of the River at all, 
in a region of streams, where the sight is distracted 
and the mind lost amid an endless confusion of 
gohrs, basins, canals, channels, marshes, and lakes,* 
the shores of which it is impossible to define. With 
regard to Antoine D’Abbadie’s statements and hypo- 
theses, we confess that we have ever looked upon 
them with great suspicion, feeling convinced that his 
mission contemplated quite different and ulterior 
objects, and being much staggered by the strange 
readiness with’ which communications, said to be 
from him, (though in the interior of savage Africa,) 
have always been at hand to meet any doubts or 
objections to his pretended discoveries.+ It is now, 
however, time for us to proceed on our way up the 
Balrr el Abiad, and pick out some of the most novel 
traits of the country and the people on our way—not 
beginning till we have passed the boundaries of the 
Turkish dominions, And our first move is among 
subjects of another nature—viz., Simia. 

“ The vessels (says Werne) not being able to reach 
the dry land, owing to the shrubs and trees, I had my- 
self carried through the water to the shore, in order to 
take a survey of the country and to make a shooting 
excursion. I could not,however, make up my mind to 
use my gun, the only animals in the neighbourhood 
I could shoot being white-grey long-tailed apes, 
called Abelénk, similar to the Cercopithecus Sabeus, 
but more silver-grey and far larger. I had shot such 
an one on a former occasion, and the mortally 
wounded animal had, by his similarity to a human 
being and his piteous gestures, excited my compas- 
sion so much, that I determined never to kill another. 
Mr. Arnaud, on the contrary, took a peculiar pleasure 
in watching the wounded monkeys which fell by his 
shot, because, in the agonies of death, the roof of 
their mouths became white like that of a dying man. 
It was affecting to see how the mother apes preci- 
pitated themselves down from the old sunt trees and 
secured their young, playing before our feet, behind 
the high branches, and darted round the corner until 
another malignant ball reached them from behind, 
whereupon they let their young fall from their arms, 
but the little creatures clung firmly to the old one by 
running, climbing, and springing under her belly. 
They live together in families of several hundreds, 
and their territory is very limited even in the forest, 
as I myself subsequently ascertained. Although they 
fear the water very much, and do not swim volun- 
tarily, yet they always fled for security to the high 
branches hanging over the stream, and often fell in, 
whereupon they, in spite of imminent danger, care- 
fully wiped their faces, and tried to get the water out 
of their ears before they climbed up into the trees. 
Such a republic of apes is really a droll sight,—coax- 
ing, caressing, and combing each other, plundering, 








* Farther perplexed by the difference between the rise 
and fall of the waters: they were falling during this expedi- 


tion. 

t His first “‘ discovery,” 1844, made the head of the Nile 
in the land of Gmura, or Gamru, near the mountains of 
Bochi or Dochi: his latest “discovery,” 1844, places it in 
another position between 7° 49’ N. lat. and 34° 48’ E. long., 
beyond which Werne travelled four degrees of N. lat., where 
the sources of the River were still pointed to as farther to 
the south, among the mountains, 





fighting, and tugging one another by the cars, and, 
during all these important concerns, hastening every 
moment down to the river, where, however, they 
satisfy themselves with a hurried draught, in order 
that they may not be devoured by the crocodiles con- 
stantly keeping watch there. The monkeys on board 
our vessels not being fastened, turned restless at the 
sight of the jolly free life, and at the clamour of their 
brethren in the trees,” 

Another order of living things were dreadful tor- 
ments :-— 

“10th December—” we read, “a dead calm 
throughout the night. Gnats!!! No use creeping 
under the bed-clothes, where the heat threatens to 
stifle me, compelled as I am, by their penctrating 
sting, to keep my clothes on. Leave only a hole to 
breathe at; in they rush, on the lips, into the nostrils 
and ears, and should one yawn, they squeeze them- 
selves into the throat, and tickle us to coughing, 
causing us to suffer real torture, for with every respi- 
ration again a fresh swarm enters, They find their 
way to the most sensitive parts, creeping in like ants 
at every aperture. My bed was covered in the morn- 
ing with thousands of these little tormenting spirits 
—compared with which the Egyptian plague is no- 
thing—which I had crushed to death with the weight 
of my body, by continually rolling about. 

“* As I had forgotten to take with me from Khartim 
a mosquito-net, or gauze bed-curtains, for which I 
had no use there on account of the heat, to keep off 
these tormentors, there was nothing for it but sub- 
mission. Neither had I thought of leather gloves, 
unbearable in the hot climate here, but which would 
have been at this moment of essential advantage, for 
I was not only obliged to have a servant before me at 
supper-time, waving a large fan, made of ostrich- 
feathers, under my nose, so that it was necessary to 
watch the time for seizing and conveying the food to 
my mouth, but I could not even smoke my pipe in 
peace, though keeping my hands wrapt in my wovllen 
Burnus, for the gnats not only stung through it, but 
even crept up under it from the ground. ‘The blacks 
and coloured men were equally ill-treated by these 
hungry and impudent guests; and all night long 
might be heard the word ‘ Bauda,’ furious abuse 
against them, and flappings of ferdas to keep them 
off; but in spite of this, the face and body were as if 
bestudded, and swollen up with boils. The Baudas 
resemble our long-legged gnats, although their pro- 
boscis, with which they bore through a triple fold of 
strong linen, appears to me longer. Their head 
is blue; the back dun-coloured, and their legs are 
covered with white specks, like small pearls. Another 
kind has shorter and stronger legs, a thicker body, of 
a brown-colour, with a red head and iris-hued poste- 
riors. 

“ The crew are quite wearied from sleepless nights, 
and rowing must be given up if the calm continues, 
although we find ourselves in a canal whose water 
propels us so little that we do not cast anchor. Here 
(he continues on another topic connected with litera- 
ture) I got a specimen of the gigantic rush (papyrus 
antiquus) before mentioned. The stalk is prismatic, 
somewhat rounded, however, on one side; it runs in 
a conical form, to the length of from ten to twelve 
feet, and bears on the top a corolla like a tuft of reeds, 
the ray-formed edges of which branch out, and are 
more than a span long; the greatest thickness of the 
stem is one inch and a half, and never less than balf 
an inch thick, and under the green rind there is a 
strong pith. Subsequently, however, I saw this pa- 
pytus, which our Arabs were not acquainted with, 
from fifteen to twenty feet long, and two inches thick, 
so that the longer reeds on the top shot forth from 
their little clusters of flowers and seeds, five to six 
new spikes, the length of aspan. The Ambak was 
known to the old Egyptians; there is no doubt, 
therefore, that it, as well as this rush, was split, glued 
to one another, and used for a writing material, be- 
cause it afforded the advantage of a greater extent of 
surface,” 

Elsewhere, we are told of another vegetable pro- 
duction—the effects of which are wonderful, if true: — 

“ The trees of the left side are unfortunately too 
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far for us to distinguish them. The crew think, 
however, that they must be a kind of date-palms, 
(naghel; the fruit, however, is called tammer, or 
bellagh). But Marian says that there are many trees 
on that side belonging to the palm species, but bear- 
ing large beautiful fruit, containing milk, which, he 
thought, were a species of cocoa-palm. These trees 
rise with a straight shaft similar to the date and 
dhelléb-palms ; but the top appears to be entirely flat, 
like an extended fan, or around table. I had seen 
also, from the ship, in that forest, some poison trees: 
now, I heard dreadful things told of them, that even 
the scent of their flowers, or a thorn, nearly invisible 
on them, falling on one’s hand, is certain death, and 
that the natives poison their arrows with it. This 
Shudder el Simm is called, in the language of the 
Nubas, Auer, and I was curious to see the tree some- 
what nearer.” 

Our author suffered much from fever, but his en- 
thusiasm continued unabated; and he explored for 
natural history, and trafficked for curiosities, with 
indefatigable constancy. Reaching the confines of 
Bari, the highest tribe on their course, a painful 
rencontre took place. It is thus related :— 

“An occurrence has just happened, which might 
he the death of us all if anything were to be feared 
from the revenge of these evidently good-natured 
people. We were on the right side of the river, and 
went to the left, where the little sandal was towed 
not far from us by the Libahn. Natives had stationed 
themselves here in large and small groups; they 
greeted us, held up their hands, pointed to their necks 
for beads, and sang, danced, and jumped, There was 
no end of laughing in our vessel; I was attentive to 
what was going on, and saw that the natives had seized 
the rope of the sandal, and would not let it be towed 
further, for they wanted beads. Probably the crew 
of the sandal had taken weapons or ornaments from 
them, without giving anything in return, as this 
frequently happened. We steered close to the left 
shore to assist our men, when eight bold armed 
figures advanced towards us, and gave us to under- 
stand by pantomimic signs, that we had presented 
beads to their neighbours below, but would not give 
them anything. ‘They offered the rings on their 
arms, and their weapons, and signified to us, as we 
were advancing libahn, on account of the faintness 
of the wind, that they would not allow us to tow 
any further unless we gave them something. They 
said all this, however, with a laughing countenance, 
jumped about, and laughed anew. It was plain they 
were only in jest ; but our bloodthirsty fellows, seeing 
no danger in this small number of men, and never 
thinking of the probable consequences, just like the 
Turks, considered this an excellent opportunity to 
display their courage. They seized their weapons. I 
was unwell, but yet was standing on deck, and kept 
order as well as my weak voice would allow me. I 
went from one to the other, and enjoined them not 
to fire, until the arrows were first shot at them. The 
black soldiers, who were mostly recruits, I admonished 
especially not to be jilles de joie (the usual expression 
here applied to those who exhibit fear in discharging 
their guns,) but men (rigal, sing. ragel), to grasp the 
gun firmly, and to take good aim. Our blacks are 
generally very much afraid of the report of guns, and 
do exactly as the Greeks did at the commencement 
of their war for freedom; they lay the butt-end on 
the thigh, and fire at random. On the White River, 
also, the report of these unknown weapons was more 
feared than the real danger itself, They listened to 
me; but then came the vessel of Captain Mohammed 
Aga, a fool-hardy Arnaut, who is always trying to 
distinguish himself in some way or another. He 
shouted to the sandal to cut away the rope, although 
the men were still on land. This was about to be 
done, when the tallest negro, who had twisted the 
rope round a little tree, pointed his bow at the sailor 
who was about to cut it through with his knife, 
He laughed at the same time, and it was clear 
that he was not in earnest; for he had wrestled 
in a friendly manner with the other sailors, when 
they tried to get the rope from him, without making 
use’ of his weapons, Yet the Arnaut commanded 





them to “ fire,” whilst he had already aimed at the in- 
cautious native, being the first to discharge his piece, 
In a moment all three vessels fired away, as though 
they were beset by the devil. I was only able to 
pull back a couple of fellows whose guns had flashed 
in the pan. Eleven or twelve other victims followed 
the first, who was knocked over by the captain’s shot. 
Those who went away wounded were not counted. 
An old woman was shot down by an Egyptian 
standing near me, and yet he boasted of this heroic 
deed, as did all the others of theirs. There might 
have been from twenty-five to thirty natives collected 
together at that place, scarcely thirty paces from us, 
and the high-standing straw might have concealed 
several more. 

“We sailed away with the wind favouring our 
criminal action, for our men had again come on board 
before the firing commenced. ‘The Dahabiés sailing 
eliead of us must have heard our shots; they did 
not, however, furl one sail to lend us assistance, which 
might have been eventually necessary. Before we 
caught up these vessels, we saw a woman on tlhe 
shore, looking about among the dead men, and then 
afterwards running to the city at some distance from 
the shore. The natives were hastening towards it, but 
they did not trust themselves near us. Yet they knew 
not the melancholy truth that our shots would hit at a 
distance; hitherto they feared only the thunder and 
lightning of them, as we had seen several times. We 
halted a moment; the unhappy creatures or relatives 
of the slain came closer to the border of the shore, 
laid their hands flat together, raised them above their 
head, slid upon their knees nearer to us, and sprang 
again high in the air, with their compressed hands 
stretched aloft, as if to invoke the pity of heaven, and 
to implore mercy of us. A slim young man was so 
conspicuous by his passionate grief, that it eut to my 
heart, and—our barbarians laughed with all their 
might. This unbounded attachment to one another, 
and the circumstance that that woman, in spite of the 
danger so close at hand, sought for the man of her 
heart among those who had perished, affected me 
exceedingly, because such moral intrinsic worth, flow- 
ing from pure natural hearts, is unfortunately more 
acquired than innate in civilised nations. We had 
only advanced a little on our way, and above thirty 
unarmed natives, who must yet, at all events, have 
been informed of the tragical incident that had just 
occurred, sat down on the sand directly close to the 
river, without suspicion, or designing any harm to 
us, as if nothing had taken place, and really—I had 
enough to do to prevent their being shot at. 

“ We reached the vessels of the commanders, and 
Mohammed Aga was the first to hasten to them, in 
order to report the incident. But I also drew near, 
and there was a kind of court-martial summoned. 
Arnaud did honour to the European name, and took 
the part of the Turks, who looked upon the whole as 
a trifle. Finally, the Arnaut, who had already con- 
fessed the fact, faced about boldly and swift as 
lightning, declaring that he had never fired a shot, 
and that he would bring witnesses to prove it, and 
—here the matter ended. Selim Capitan thought he 
showed his wish to keep up a good understanding 
with the natives, by throwing into the grass on the 
shore some miserable bits of glass paste, with a cup. 
The natives looked and groped about, whilst we sailed 
to the neighbouring island. Here we found two 
divisions of negroes, whose chiefs were also presented 
with strings of beads. Again we threw beads among 
the grass, and ordered the whole occurrence to be ex- 
plained by the interpreters ; more beads, and—every 
one jumped forward delighted. One of these chiefs 
had all his naked body streaked over with ochre: 
he looked like the black huntsman of Bohemia, 
They are said to do this in particular when they 
marry ; we have seen already several such red men; 
even the hair and the ivory bracelets which are thick 
and of a hand’s breadth, as well as the numerous iron 
rings on the wrists and ankles, are coloured red in 
this fashion. Rage and vexation, together with the 
heat of the sun, compelled me to be carried back 
quite exhausted down the shore to the vessel.” 

(To be continued.) 





STATISTICS OF POETRY. 


(Continuing our Statistics, we this week add three vols, 
of 284 pages, and 5600 odd lines.) 

Revelations of the Beautiful: and Other Poems. 

By E. H. Burrington. Pickering, pp. 222 
“ Lirerary modesty has dwindled into literary cant.” 
—Preface. “ The following Poems were not written 
for amusement, but I confess them to be the out- 
pourings of a spirit, whose earnestness in a work to 
be accomplished was only equalled by the desire to 
accomplish it. Poetry to me has never been an arti- 
ficialism; it has been the form and the utterance of 
truth.” Faults and failings are distinct things. 
Faults generally arise from the possession of certain 
careless habits, but failings, on the contrary, are the 
non-possession of certain qualities. The distinction 
is important, because in this distinction the Poet is 
known from the versifier.”. So says our author, in- 
timating freely his opinion of himself and his work; 
and at the close leaving the decision of his “ failings, 
faults, or beauties to the impartial and not to the in- 
terested—to the stranger and not to the friend.” As 
we are (as it should seem) happily, safe within this 
category, we shall turn fairly though briefly to the 
question, premising that we were not prejudiced in 
favour of the poetry by the sentences we have quoted 
from the prose. Nor does the Prologue materially pro- 
pitiate our opinion :— 

** Canst thou kiss a poor man’s child, 
And thyself think undefiled ? 
With no proud unchristian qualm, 
Canst thou shake the horny palm 
Of the meanest in the land, 
Freely as a jewelled hand ? 
Canst thou smile when others smile ? 
When they sorrow, weep the while ? 
Holding love a holy thing, 
Would’st thou blush to stain his wing ? 
Canst thou search on history’s page 
For the men of every age 
Who have dared the tyrant’s ban, 
And upheld the weaker man, 
And while sounding fame records them, 
Feel thy heart-strings stretch towards them ?” 

The spirit of the writer is already before the reader. 
It is of a right order if bighly and fully sustained, 
and of a wrong order if it degenerate into the com- 
mon cant so prevalent in our time, to which it is 
allied. The poem opens, and we begin not witha 
failure, but a fault :— 

“ On the borders of the sea 
Lived a youth whose master-fault 
Was, methinks, inconstancy. 
On the shore he oft would halt, 
There, with an untutored whim, 
Stoop and pick a shining shell :— 
Ask not if he loved it well, 

+ Since all beauty governed him.” 

The olden and not the better example of Words- 
worth is here; the versification poor, in the desire to 
be simple, and verbally artificial in the hope of being 
fancied as natural. ‘“ Methinks,” is an expletive 
without thought in it; and an “ untutored whim” is 
literally nonsense, since no whim was ever tutored, 
and it is the very essence of whim to be the reverse! 
But so writers of this school go on in a strain of 
washy sentimentalism, the small drink of the strong 
German metaphysical beverage, diluted from the 
potency of dumfoundering the senses into the poverty 
of fluxing them. 

We deliver this dictum more decidedly, perhaps, 
than the occasion or the volume requires; but the 
few lines are sufficient to justify us in a criticism, 
which we would apply to many a case, and as our 
author does mingle some beauties with his failures, 
we trust he will pardon our taking him for a text, 
Here is a pretty passage :— 

“ Morven’s heart was like quick fire, 
All his creed was young desire, 
His religion was to know, 
And his faith was to believe, 
That, like moonlight on the snow, 
Truth and fancy interweave.” 
Here {s (‘annul’) a word for rhyme’s-sake only ; 


“ Tears, and sighs, and blighting sorrow, 
Man would partially annul, 
If his heart would, childlike, borrow 
Fables from the Beautiful.” 
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And here is another worse (“unbend”) for no 
better reason :— 


“ Beauty when it cometh early, 
Is the nearer to its end ; 
Many children’s locks are curly, 
But with age the locks unbend ; 
As the young fern’s top is rolled, 
Straightening as it groweth old.” 


We will not go critically farther, but conclude with 
portion of the verses on a Newspaper :— 


“ Here’s a poor fool, 
Who hath found wit enough to rob his master ; 
Priests offer him a short commandment rule, 
And Law, « prison plaster. 


“ Did’st never sigh 
When such a thief has trod the heavy wheel, 
And think, he who hath gold enough to buy 
Need never pick nor steal? 


“ Here’s a sad wretch, 
Who in his brother’s blood has stained his hands ; 
He hath the lofty privilege to stretch 
His neck in hempen bands. 


** «It is most fit’ 
(So runs the language of our penal code) 
“That man should speedily his Maker meet,’— 
And so it helps him on the road. 


“ When the disciple’s sword 
Lopped the Jew’s ear and marred a loving creed, 
Have ye forgotten how Christ’s blessed word 
Reproved the deed ? 


“ Here’s a sweet maiden, 
(O, that such souls would learn life’s wrongs to brave !) 
With blighted hope, and shame, and anguish laden, 
Hafh dug her own dark grave. 


«And here are stories told 
Of creatures upon whom disease hath fed, 
Crawling in cellars, filthy, black, and cold, 
Dying for want of bread. 


“ Old Man, thou sayest well ; 
From Newspapers the world instruction borrows, 
Truly, like the Arabian Tales, they tell 
Of joys and sorrows. 


“ Here stands the marriage list— 
Some linked to bliss, and some to trouble mated ; 
And here the record of whom earth hath missed, 
* Deeply regretted.’ 
“ A row of little strangers, 
Who may hereafter glad as many hearths ; 
Doubtless cold Malthus, fearful of its dangers, 
Shrunk from the list of births. 


“ A favoured corner, 
That should be sacred as a rainbow’s hues; 
And sacred ’tis, having as an adorner 
The Poet’s muse. 
“ In big-typed observation 
Then crowns the whole, the ‘ LEADING ARTICLE ;’ 
A Mentor that gives wisdom to a nation,— 
At least a particle ! 
“ Unto what system grown 
Politically, whatsoe’er our choice, 
The Newspapers have a familiar tone, 
And all should hear their voice.” 


Verses by J. Howeli Merridew. Pickering, pp. 44. 
EXTENDING over a space of fifteen years of the 
writer's life, and occupying not thrice so many pages, 
we ought to view this record of emotions, the gist of 
which is bitterly directed against jilting, and a woman 
—if not the whole sex. ‘The selfism of the single 
theme is not calculated to recommend it, however 
poetically and forcibly expressed; for in a field of 
grasshoppers, the chirping plaint of one whose heart 
is touched more seriously than any of the others is 
unheard or unnoticed amid the universal din. So 
we fear, notwithstanding our help, it will be with Mr. 
Merridew (it ought to be sad-adieu) and his absorb- 
ing idea :— 
* Few do I leave that love me, and but few 
I love, in leaving thee— yet I have loved 
As most men have, and fondly, ere I knew 
How false was woman, and how fair till proved— 
How fond, how firm in words—but never true ! 
I marvel now that thus I could be moved. 
Oh! trust the winds, trust to the wand’ring sea, 
But never build thy Faith in woman’s constancy ! 
* But now, that dream is over, and the waking, 
Wholesome though bitter, like the leech’s draught 
To him whose limbs with fever’s fires are aching ;— 
I, the Lethean cup have deeply q 
And quit the scene, forsaken and forsaking, 
Breathing few sighs for homeward winds to waft : 
The giant clouds still deepen o’er the main, 
Adieu to England’s shores, I ne’er may see again ! 


_ The Packet Ship, Sun, 1837.” 





“ Woman's Mission :"— 


“ To be an idle plaything, in useless, senseléss youth, 
The only time her promises may be received as truth; 
And even then to practise, with many a little art, 
The acting for Life’s drama, where she must play her part. 


“ To foster the arch schemings, that with her years expand, 
To aid with her heart’s falsities, the traffic for her hand, 
To think it no dishonour, like a r slave to be sold, 
Content to yield up everything, for sordid damning gold! 


“ To encourage with false smiling, to flatter, cherish, ‘ pet,’ 
To clothe with seeming fondness, the wiles of the coquette, 
To vow that never—never— her love can cool or change.” 


“Man's Mission” contrasts this :— 


“To love! and that not lightly, with no weak woman's 
whim, 
It is the soul’s idolatry, alone sufficeth him ; 
To choose one from the crowd, he deems above the rest, 
cae ey himself, poor fool, both blessing, and most 
est 


“ To spend his best of years, in waiting on her will, 
To curb the sterner thoughts, Ambition would instil ;— 
To slight all else on earth, and e’en his God forget, 
While listening to the murmured vows, of this beloved 
coquette ! 
“ To be despised, neglected, for thoughtless deed or word, 
To 06 L -auamites deserted, defamed, condemned, un- 
eard ;— 
To appeal ‘unto the past, and the love of many years, 
To meet a gay and heartless laugh, for manhood’s bitter 
tears !”’ 


Poor fellow! 
he poetizes :— 


- > not that I’m a lover now—dream not I sigh for 
t 


ee 5— 
Thank Heav’n the pride of heart I hold has made that 
heart most free! 
Or if I yearn for aught of earth—if for Earth’s fair I 


pine— 
Oh! rest assured, thou changeful thing! ’tis not for thee 
or thine! 


“ For thou and thine are much alike—the same false smile, 
smooth brow, 
Have made a once all-trusting one the scoffer I am now,— 
And sceptic I may ever prove, in woman’s constancy, 
When thoughts of mine shall chance to stray, fair flirt, on 
such as thee !” 


He never gets well over it, though 


He thinks of death, and the first two stanzas are 
fine :— 


“ And what is Death? Go ask it of the crowd, 
The shadowy throng who’ve trod the dreary way, 
Who lie, alike, the humble and the proud, 
Mould’ring beneath the clay. 
“ Go, dreamer, ask the wild and pathless sea, 
The secret of th’ unfathomable things, 
Deep shrouded ’neath its waves, whose minstrelsy, 
Their ceaseless requiem sings.” 


To do the author justice, we end with “ Queries:” 
“Why should we love? The fairest form, 
That glides before our eyes to-day, 
With life and health and beauty warm, 
To-morrow mingles with the clay. 
“* Why should we mourn? Our bitterest tears 
Bring not to earth the dead again, 
Nor call back joys of bygone years, 
Useless our grief, our sighs how vain! 
“* Why should we smile? Our brightest dream 
Of gladness is as thin as air, 
*Tis but the sunshine in the stream, 
That flashes but a moment there. 
“Why should we hope? What need we fear; 
When angry Fate its worst has done, 
The day of Destiny is near, 
The Pilgrim’s course will soon be run. 
“ Away with smiles, away with tears, 
Though tempests howl or sunshine gleam, 
Nor cherish hope, nor harbour fears 
Since life is but a flitting dream !” 


Lays and Rhymes for the Times. Bell, pp. 18. 
Loyat and patriotic. Though the times are not so 
much infected as they often are with the poison of 
an opposite tendency, our author is much to be com- 
mended for his honest spirit, manifesting itself in 
verse, though not of a high order, yet sufficiently of 
a popular character to have its effect :— 
“I speak of patient sons of toil, 
The priceless riches of our soil, 
Though humble in degree ; 
Sons of the plough, the spade, the loom, 
The thousands of her sons for whom 
Old England scarcely can find room, 
Expansive though she be. 
“ Yet brave and patient as they are. 
Encompasseth the poor a snare, , 








ss 
Which ever lies in wait, 

When thoughts their better minds disown, 

Find echoes in the bolder tone 

Which bids them by their strength alone 
Amend their social state. 


“ Oh, heed not such! they do not pour 
The oil of kindness on the sore ; 
They do but aggravate the more, 

And make the bad the worse ; 
Their false and fervid zeal extends 
To fashion for their selfish ends 
The discontent impatience lends 

To the primeval curse. 


“ They light unholy flames within 
A fallen nature — to sin; 
They lay and fire the train ; 
They gall, and irritate, and fret 
A soul by many griefs beset ; 
And render—once within their net— 
Fi All faith and patience vain. 
* * 


* Ye Christian Poor, who nobly bear 
Life’s heavier woe by heartier prayer, 
Hoping when hope is gone,— 
God and his holy angels see 
Your trials, struggles, constancy, 
In Him who once was poor as ye, 
Then trustfully hope on.” 








SUMMARY. 


De la France Contemporaine, &c. Réponse a louvraye 
de M. Guizot, “ De la Démocratie en France.” 
Par W. Wellesley. Bailliere. 


As the youthful David went bravely forth to combat 
with Goliath of Gath, so has our young countryman 
adventured forth to break a lance against the giant 
strength of one of the greatest men of the age in 
which we live. We have no intention to carry the 
simile farther, nor to say more of the result of the 
“scrip and scrippage” exploit, than that it displays 
the writer in a light, well becoming the name and 
genius of the remarkable family to which he belongs. 
It required no small degree of courage and energy 
to face a charge upon a Guizot; and it must be al- 
lowed, that much of spirit and talent has been mani- 
fested by the fearless assailant. But what will per- 
haps still more instantly strike the public, is the ex- 
cellent style in which this young English gentleman 
has delivered his opinions in the French language. 
Vathek has long been vaunted for its thorough 
mastery of a foreign tongue, and Lord Mahon ac- 
quired no small honour for his writings in the 
some; but it is no compliment to Mr. Wellesley to 
say, that for fluency and command of words, and per- 
fect use of the idiom, we do not remember any com- 
position superior, and very few equal, to his volume. 
The political nature of the work removes it from 
our plan of illustrative review, and therefore we must 
content ourselves with stating, that the abilities 
evinced by the author, his large acquaintance with 
France, its social system and divisions, and in 
general the comprehensiveness of his views, and the 
acuteness of his remarks, have surprised us to such 
a degree, that were we not quite sure of his identity, 
and aware of his acquirements, we should have been 
ready to attribute his work to some one among the 
most experienced and able of living statesmen. It cer- 
tainly reflects much honour upon him, and we should 
imagine (pointing to diplomacy) forebodes a beneficial 
and brilliant career in the service of his country. 


Mazims of Sir Morgan O'Doherty. Blackwoods. 
Ong hundred and forty-two of the sagacious aphorisms 
of one of Blackwood’s prime ornaments, put into a 
nut-shell shape, form an Iliad in their way. Jocularity 
and sound sense go hand in hand so lovingly, that 
we do not know which we like best. 


Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity. By the 
Rey. W. Wilson, Free Church; A. Hannay, Inde- 
pendent Church; and J. R. M‘Gavin, United Pres- 
byterian Church. Dundee: Middleton. 

THE ubove title-page attracts, with its three names 

of different persuasions ; yet all uniting cordially in 

sustaining the doctrines of the Christian faith against 
scepticism. There is much ability as well as zeal; 
but the Evidences have been so often treated by the 
foremost of human intellects, that we can scarcely 


expect any new arguments, 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


March 1st.—Read: “Minute Examination of the 
Organ of Taste in Man,” by A. Waller, M.D. The 
author commences by describing his mode of obser- 
vation, which differs from that followed by previous 
observers. It consists in removing from the living 
tongue one of the papilla, and immediately subject- 
ing it to examination Ife then proceeds to describe, 
—Ist, the epithelium ; 2nd, the fungiform papille ; 
3rd, the conical papille; and 4th, the inferior surface 
with its mucous glands, &c. 1. The epithelium is 
of two kinds ; the flat plates with a central nucleus, 
which are mostly found clothing the stem and other 
regions of the fungiform papille; and the globular 
cells which compose most of the external parts of the 
processes of the conical papilla. 2. The fungiform 
papille are found to consist of numerous small cones 
seated on acommon stem. ‘These secondary cones, 
already described by Albinus, are completely hidden 
by a common investment of epithelium which fills up 
the irregular spaces between them. Each of these 
cones contains capillary vessels, which, at the apex 
of the cone, either form a simple loop or a complex 
coil which is covered only by epithelial scales of the 
most attenuated nature. The author states that in 
these capillary vessels the motion of the blood may 
be observed for several seconds after the removal 
from the living body, and may be excited for a long 
time by the application of a slight degree of pressure. 
By these means he has been enabled to watch the 
passage of the red and white globules contained in 
the blood, and to detect in the human papille all the 
various phenomena in the transparent membranes of 
the lower animals. By allowing the blood to co- 
agulate in the vessels, beautiful examples of injected 
papille may be obtained. The congestion of the 
vessels is much increased by compressing the point 
of the tongue before the removal of the papillae. The 
capillaries are connected together at the bases of the 
secondary papille, and arise from a common trunk 
immersed in the body of the papilla. The nerves 
are found to subdivide in the separate cones, in which 
they ascend to the apex, and terminate in abrupt 
extremities, as in the frog, toad, &c. In the foetus 
the fungiform papilla are stated to consist of a simple 
cone without any secondary papille. 3. The conical 
or filiform papille of man are described to be of a 
compound nature, consisting of numerous secondary 
cones springing from a common stem. Each of these 
secondary cones is clothed with an elongated process 
which is fitted on the cone like a sheath. This 
process consists of elongated epithelial scales ascend- 
ing towards the summit, and resembling in general 
appearance the feather of an arrow. At their summit 
these processes are clothed with an external zone of 
granular matter, which considerably adds to their 
thickness. This granular matier is often detached 
after the papilla has been removed a short time from 
the tongue. The blood-vessels form a simple loop 
at the summit of the papilla, and the nerves are 
arranged in a similar manner. 4. The inferior sur- 
face is described as very smooth, presenting numerous 
follicles abundantly supplied with blood-vessels and 
nerves. ‘These follicles are generally of a conical 
shape, and surrounded with an arch composed of 
epithelial cells. The nerves may frequently be de- 
tected and followed over the surface of the follicle, 
but their extremities are hidden amidst the blood- 
vessels. 

March 8th.—“ Additional Observations on the 
Osteology of the Iguanodon and Hyleosaurus,” by 
Dr. Mantell, a report of which we have already given, 
page 258. 

March 15th._—* Researches in Physical Geology,” 
Part II. By Mr. H. Hennessy. In this communi- 
cation the author states, that having, in Part I., (read 
to the Society in December, 1846,) endeavoured, by 
generalizing the hypothesis on which is usually 
founded the theory of the earth’s figure, not only to 
improve that theory, but also to establish a secure 
basis for researches into the changes which may have 
taken place within and at the surface of the earth, 














during the epochs of its geological history; his ob- 
ject here is to discover relations between the interior 
structure of the earth and phenomena observed at its 
surface, and also the effects of the reaction of the 
fluid nucleus, described in Part I., upon the solid 
crust. This memoir is divided into sections, each 
containing a distinct investigation ; and the statement 
of the geological results is given at the end. These 
latter are as follow :—1. The stability of the axis of 
rotation of the earth will progressively increase 
during the process of solidification. 2. By employing 
the values of the constants obtained in Section IX., 
it appears that the thickness of the earth’s crust 
cannot be less than eighteen miles, and cannot ex- 
ceed 600 miles. 3. The earth’s primitive ellipticity, 
when entirely fluid, was less than its present ellip- 
ticity ; but their difference may be neglected. 4. If 
a zone of least disturbance existed near the parallel 
of mean pressure, the directions of great lines of 
elevation should be in general parallel or perpendicular 
to the equator. Its non-existence there, which ob- 
servation seems to show, proves at least that the 
variable pressure did not predominate over the con- 
stant. Since, as yet, observation goes to prove that 
such a zone does not exist on the earth's surface, we 
must provisionally conclude that the constant 
pressure greatly predominated over the variable, and, 
consequently, that the directions of the lines of 
elevation must be comparatively arbitrary. 5. That 
great friction and pressure exist at the surface of 
contact of the nucleus and shell, is shown from the 
conclusions arrived at in Section IV., combined with 
the important result obtained by Mr. Hopkins in his 
second memoir on Physical Geology, (Phil. Trans. 
1840, p. 207.) 6. The amount of elastic gases given 
off from the surface of the nucleus rapidly decreases 
as the thickness of the shell increases. 7. The 
expression obtained for the variation of gravity shows 
that, if the angular velocity of rotation of the earth re- 
mained unchanged, the waters on its surface would 
tend to accumulate towards the equator, for the in- 
crease of gravity in going from the equator to the 
poles would be less according as the shell’s thickness 
increased. 


March 22nd.—“An Account of the Aurora 
Borealis of the 17th of November, 1848."* By the 
Rev. C. F. Watkins. The author states, that, 


“ About half-past seven, p.m., the sky assumed the 
appearance which it usually does immediately preced- 
ing the action of what are called the Northern Lights. 
In the northern half, it was quite clear for about forty- 
five degrees from the meridian, of a pale blue, and 
covered with a faint light, such as generally ushers 
in the moon at her rising. ‘Towards the east and 
west this light gradually diminished, and south of 


those cardinal points the dimness as gradually 
thickened. Soon after eight, the coruscations began 


by the usual lambent strokes of a shining filmy 
matter, like the sudden shooting forth and instan- 
taneous retroceding of a serpent’s tongue. They 
commenced in the north-east, and shot upwards in an 
angle of about seventy degrees of inclination towards 
the south, and to about sixty degrees in length, more 
or less, leaving the sky clear to the north, and in a 
manner gradually chasing the clouds, upon whose re- 
ceding bounds they glanced further to the south. In 
a short time, the same kind of electrical ection com- 
menced in the north-west quarter of the heavens, and 
continued simultaneously with that from the north- 
east, both increasing in rapidity, intensity, and depth 
of colour, till, at length, an entire hemispherical arch 
of crimson and purple, but with uneven edges, spanned 
the heavens from east to west, and remained sus- 
pended there for several minutes. By degrees this 
arch broke up into separate masses of highly and 





* [Sir Andrew Lang, Governor of St. Croix, mentions the 
occurrence of an aurora borealis, on the 17th November, 
1848, at St. Croix, 17° 44’ 32” north latitude, and 64° 41’ 
west longitude. “The red lurid glare ascended high above 
the hills,” and led several persons to believe that a tremen- 
dous fire had occurred on the islands of St. Thomas and St. 
John’s, which are forty miles distant. Sir Andrew Lang 


has been a resident in the West Indies for fifty-four years, 
and paid attention to meteorology for more than thirty 
years, but this is the first aurora which he has witnessed,— 
Ep. L. G.] 








parti-coloured clouds, resembling those which are 
seen floating about after the setting of anardent sun. _ 
Meanwhile, the lighter coruscations continued—now 
glancing upwards on the northern edges of the clouds, 
which were still slowly receding to the south, and now 
shooting up beneath them, as they steadily retreated. 
At the same time, others of a redder hue played, now 
alternately, and now in union with them. About a 
quarter past nine, an extraordinary phenomenon 
occurred, such as I never before witnessed; the 
zenith assumed the appearance of a crimson coronary 
apex to distinct but connected bands of various shades 
of crimson, green, and purple, in which the crimson 
prevailed, flowing down from thence like a canopy, 
encircling the upper portion of the heavens, which, to 
me, presented the inside view of a ribbed and vaulted 
cupola. By degrees, this beautiful creation dissolved, 
and the body of clouds, against which the electri- 
cal forces seemed to have been in hostile pursuit, fled 
away to the south; the elementary action ceased: a 
silent calm returned, and nothing but the tranquil 
light, still shining in the north, remained to indicate 
the recent scene. ‘The wind had blown with a fresh 
but steady breeze from the north-west during the con- 
tinuance of the phenomenon. The certain result, as 
the author conceives, (and verified on this oceasion,) 
of all meteoric coruscations and iridescences in the 
sky is a fall of rain, snow, or hail,—on this general 
principle, that the condensation of the crystalline 
particles of floating vapours which ensue upon elec- 
trical action, must be followed by precipitation; and 
these coruscations and iridescences are both the re- 
flected evidences of such condensation of crystalline 
matter, and therefore the harbingers of such precipit- 
ation. It is the case with solar and lunar rainbows, 
falling stars, mock-suns, haloes, lightuing, aurora, 
and that undefined, pearly Justre, which sometimes 
appears in the neighbourhood of the sun.” 

March 29th.—1st.“* Examination of the proximate 
principles of some of the Lichens.”—Part II. By Mr. 
J. Stenhouse. Gyrophora pustulata. ‘The author 
states that this lichen, which is the “ Tripe de Roche” 
of the Canadian hunters, has been long employed by 
the manufacturers of archil, though the quantity of 
colouring matter contained in it is by no means con- 
siderable, being little more than a twelfth of that in 
the Roccella Montagnei. The Gyrophora pustulata, 
on which the author operated, was brought from 
Norway, where it is annually collected in consider- 
able quantity for the manufacture of archil. The 
colouring principle was extracted by maceration with 
milk of lime, and was precipitated in a gelatinous 
state by neutralizing the lime solution by muriatic 
acid precisely in the way so frequently described in 
the author's former paper (Phil, Trans. 1848). The 
precipitate was gently dried, and then dissolved in 
hot spirits of wine. On the cooling of the liquid, the 
colouring principle was deposited in small soft crys- 
tals, which by digestion with animal charcoal and re- 
peated crystallizations were rendered quite colourless. 
This principle, to which the author has given the 
name of Gyrophoric acid, is almost insoluble in 
either hot or cold water, and is also much less soluble 
in hot spirits of wine than either orsellic, erythric, 
or any of the analogous colouring principles. It is 
neutral to test-paper, and possesses no saturating 
power, as the smallest quantity of an alkali gives its 
solutions an alkaline reaction. Gyrophoric acid strikes 
a bright red fugitive colour with hypochlorite of lime ; 
and when macerated with a solution of ammonia, it 
is slowly converted into a purplish-red colouring 
matter, similar to that yielded by the analogous acids 
under the same circumstances. When subjected to 
analysis, the formula of gyrophoric acid was found to 
be Cj, H,, 0), Gyrophoric acid when boiled for 
some hours in alcohol yields an ether similar in ap- 
pearance and properties to the erythrie and lecanoric 
ethers ; its formula is C, H, O,4-C,, H,, 0, Gy- 
rophorie acid unites with the alkalies and metallic 
oxides, but the compounds which it forms possess 
little stability and cannot be procured of an uniform 
composition. Lecanora tartarea.—This lichen, like 
the Gyrophora pustulata, has been employed from an 
early period in the manufacture of archil. It is 
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found in considerable abundance in the hilly districts 
of the northern parts both of Scotland and Ireland. 
The lichen on which the author operated came from 
Norway. He found it also to contain gyrophoric 
acid, in much about the same quantity as the Gyro- 
phora pustulatu. This fact was established by the 
analysis of the acid itself and of its ether compound. 

Brom-orcine.—In the author’s former paper on the 
proximate principles of the lichens, he described a 
erystalline body obtained by cautiously adding bro- 
mine to an aqueous solution of orcine. In this se- 
cond part he states that, in the Comples Rendus for 
August of the same year, Messrs. Laurent and Ger- 
hardt describe the very same compound obtained in 
precisely the same way, without even hinting that it 
had been previously discovered. ‘These gentlemen 
however give a different formula for the compound, 
viz., C,, H, Br, O,, or orcine in which three equiva- 
lents of hydrogen are replaced by three equivalents of 
bromine; and the author is disposed to adopt this 
formula, as ou repeating the analysis of the com- 
pound he found that he had somewhat over-estimated 
the amount of bromine contained in it, while its other 
constituents were determined correctly enough. Bela- 
orcine.—This substance may be obtained from usnic 
acid, either by destructively distilling it, or by acting 
on it with alkalies, Beta orcine crystallizes very 
beautifully in four-sided prisms surmounted at either 
end by four-sided pyramids. ‘These crystals have a 
brilliant lustre, and are from three quarters of an inch 
to an inch long. ‘Their solution strikes a fugitive 
bright-red colour with hypochlorite of lime, and with 
a solution of ammonia it yields a permanent blood- 
red colouring matter which becomes darker on standing. 
The formula of beta-orcine, which however is merely 
empirical, is C,, Hi, Oy.  Quintonitrated-erythro- 
mannite.—In his former paper on the lichens, the 
author has described, under the name of pseudo- 
orcine, a remarkably beantiful crystalline body which 
is obtained by boiling either picro-erythrine, or ery- 
thric acid, with an excess of lime or baryta, This 
substance he then regarded as very analogous to man- 
nite both in its composition and properties, and this 
view having been amply verified by an experiment 
which he has recently made, he has been induced to 
change the name of this compound to erythro-man- 
nite, as at once indicating its origin and its most 
striking properties. After referring to the discovery 
by Messrs. Flores Domonte and Menard, of “ Man- 
nite quintonitrique” or mannite in which five equiva- 
lents of water are replaced by five equivalents of nitric 
acid, and which possesses the remarkable property of 
detonating so violeutly when struck by a hammer that 
M. Sobrero has proposed employing it, instead of ful- 
minate of mercury, in the manufacture of percussion 
caps, the author states that when erythro-mannite is 
treated with fuming nitric acid, in exactly the same 
Way as mannite, it yields a perfectly analogous com- 
pound, or erythro-maunite in which five equivalents 
of water are replaced by five equivalents of nitric 
acid. This compound, which he has called quintoni- 
trated-erythromannite, is also insoluble in water, but 
crystallizes out of hot spirits in large flat crystals 
resembling those of benzoic acid, only larger and ex- 
hibiting a much more pearly lustre. Quintonitrated- 
erythromannite also denotates with great violence 
when it is mixed with a little dry sand, and is strongly 

struck with a hammer. In order to exhibit more dis- 
tinetly the close analogy which subsists between the 
four compounds, their rational formule are given, 
viz., 


eee oo. =C,, H,, Oui 
Erythro-mannite covcee SEC), a. 
Quintonitrated-mannite.... = C,, H, 4 ie INOS; 
ae a erythroman- 


MItO.. ce revcccceee ™)=c,.H, O,-F5NO8. 


2nd. “ General Method in Analysis, for the resolution 
of Linear Equations in Finite Differences and Linear 
Differential Equations.”. By Mr. C. J. Hargreave. 
The investigations presented in this paper consist of 
two parts ; the first offers a solution, in a qualified 
sense, of the general linear equation in finite differ- 
ences; and the second gives an analysis of the ge- 





neral linear differential equation with rational factors, 
so far as concerns its solution in series. The author 
observes that there does not at present exist any ge- 
neral method of solving linear equations in finite 
differences of an order higher than the first; and 
that with reference to such equations of the first 
order, we obtain insufficient forms which are intelli- 
gible only when the independent variable is an in- 
teger. It is in this qualified sense that the solutions 
proposed in this paper are to be taken; so that the 
first part of these investigations may be considered as 
an extension of this form of solution from the general 
equation of the first order to the general equation of 
the nth order. In the second part the author points 
out a method by which the results of the process 
above indicated may be made to give solutions of 
those forms of linear differential equations whose 
factors do not contain irrational or transcendental 
functions of the independent variable, or contain 
them only in an expanded form. ‘The Society then 
adjourned over the Easter holidays to meet again on 
the 19th of April, 


April 19th.—* On the Meteorology of the Lake 
District of Cumberland and Westmoreland.” By Mr. 
J. F. Miller, This paper contains the results of 
meteorological observations made during 1848, similar 
to those made in the same district in preceding years, 
which were last year communicated to the Society. 
On these results the author remarks that the fall of 
rain in the lake district, during the year 1848, greatly 
exceeds the amount in any other year since the 
register was commenced in 1844; and that there is a 
similar excess with reference to the number of wet 
days. The total depth of rain, in 1848, at Seath- 
waite, the wettest station, was 160°89 inches; and of 
this quantity, 114°32 inches fell in the six months, 
February, July, August, October, November, and 
December. In February there fell the unprecedented 
quantity 30°55 inches. The mountains flanking the 
lake-district valleys increase in altitude with great 
regularity towards the head or eastern extremity of 
the vale, and it appears that it is there that the 
greatest depth of rain is invariably found. The 
amount increases rapidly as the stations recede from 
the sea, and towards the head of the valley the incre- 
mental ratio is exceedingly great. At Loweswater, 
Buttermere, and Gatesgarth, about two miles apart in 
the same line of valley, the depths of rain were re- 
spectively 76 inches, 98 inches, and 133°3 inches. 
From the observations of the thermometer, the 
author concludes that the climate in the mountain 
valleys in this district is milder and more equable, 
not only than in the open country in their immediate 
vicinity, but also than in that considerably to the 
south. This he attributes to the lakes giving out 
during the winter the heat absorbed by them in the 
summer, and to the radiation from the rocky mountain 
breasts in the valleys, but principally to the heat 
evolved in a sensible form by the condensation of 
enormous volumes of vapour. Last summer, a pair 
of Rutherford’s self-registering thermometers were 
stationed by the author on the summit of Sca Fell 
Pike. He states, that from the maximum thermo- 
meter no correct readings could be obtained ; but that 
the minimum thermometer gave the following :—July, 
22°; August, 24°; September, 18°; October, —6; 
November, —6; December, —‘). It appears, that on 
the night between the 2nd and 3rd of January, the 
minimum thermometer indicated the extraordinary low 
temperature —34° Fahr.; at the same date, a naked 
thermometer on grass at Whitehaven fell to 4+ 4°, and 
one on raw wool to —2°8. The author states, that 
the results obtained from the mountain gauges during 
the last year, are in strict accordance with those of 
the two preceding years, and thus coufirm the correct- 
ness of the conclusion drawn from them in his former 
paper, * that the quantity of rain increases from the 
valley upwards to an altitude of about 2000 feet, 
above which it begins to diminish.” He does not, 
however, by any means infer that the law which 
appears to regulate the distribution of rain in the 
mountain district of Cumberland will equally apply to 
every similar locality. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
May 4th.—Dr. Mantell “ On the Geological pheno- 
mena of the South-east of England, the Isle of Wight, 
and the adjacent Coasts of Hampshire and Dorset- 
shire,” delivered an eloquent discourse, illustrated by 
sections, drawings, and maps, and a large collection 
of organic remains. The latter was arranged on the 
table in three groups, corresponding to the formations 
of which the country is composed—namely, thie 
Eocene, Cretaceous, and Wealden. ‘The fluvio 
marine nature of the Eocene tertiary, the oceanic 
character of the Cretaceous, and the freshwater origin 
of the Wealden, were successively demonstrated ; and 
the lecturer then described the physical geography of 
the district, produced by the displacements which the 
strata had undergone in periods long antecedent to 
the human epoch. A section from London, through 
the wealds of Surrey and Sussex, and thence by Hamp- 
shire across the Isle of Wight to its southern shores, 
explained the highly interesting character of the 
physical phenomena presented to view in a journey 
from the metropolis to the island. The Eocene ter- 
tiary strata on which London is situated is ex- 
posed for the first eight or ten miles; the White 
Chalk deposits, dipping northward beneath the ter- 
tiary, next appear, forming the North Downs; and 
on their southern escarpment rise in succession the 
inferior members of the cretaceous formation—the 
chalkmar, firestone, galt, and greensand. At Hor- 
ley, the Wealden strata emerge from beneath the 
lowermost bed of greensand, and continue through 
the wealds of Surrey and Sussex, dipping northward, 
till we cross the anticlinal axis near Balcombe, when 
they present a southern inclination, and disappear 
beneath the greensand of Sussex and Hampshire. 
The inferior members of the cretaceous group again 
appear, and finally, the upper white chalk, which 
constitutes the South Downs. On the southern 
flanks of the chalk, here and there extensive areas of 
the eocene strata are spread out—the site of the town 
of Southampton being composed of these deposits 
resting on the chalk. We next reach the great 
depression now occupied by the Solent Sea, which 
appears to have been produced by a subsidence con- 
sequent upon the elevation of the mass of strata 
composing the Isle of Wight; for the latter is 
nothing more than an isolated portion of the strata 
of the south-east of England, separated by the dis- 
turbing forces that occasioned the denudation of the 
Wealds. The northern half of the island is occupied 
by eocene strata, the uppermost of which are of fresh- 
water origin, the lowermost marine; in both, remains 
of land plants and animals are intercalated. These 
rest on the white chalk, which rises up on the north 
in highly inclined strata, and forms a range of downs, 
extending right across the island from Culver cliffs 
on the east, to the Needles on the west; the inferior 
cretaceous group emerging on the south, and be- 
coming highly developed along the southern 
districts, Lastly, the Wealden deposits, which form 
the foundation or base of the whole country, are 
exposed on the east of the Undercliff in Sandown 
Bay, and to the west of Black-Gang, in Brixton and 
Brook Bays; and in both of these localities immense 
quantities of the bones of the Iguanodon and other 
colossal reptiles, have from time to time been brought 
to light by the continual inroads of the sea; some of 
gigantic magnitude, lately obtained, were exhibited 
on the table. Dr. Mantell next reviewed the geo- 
logical features of the coast as seen in a voyage 
round the island, pointing out every remarkable 
locality, and noticing the fossil remains peculiar to 
each. Brook Point, with its fossil forest, beds of 
large unionide, and bones of the Iguanodon, 
Hyleosaurus, &c., was especially dwelt upon; the 
origin of this remarkable accumulation of petrified 
pine trees was ascribed to a raft that floated down 
the river of the country of the Iguanodon, and be- 
came buried in the delta, in like manner as the rafts 
of the Mississippi are submerged. The great depth 
and extent of the Wealden delta, which is 1500 feet 
thick, and extends over the south-east of England to 
Weymouth, and appears in the Boulonois, and spreads 
over the north of Germany, indicate a continuance 
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of the same physical conditions through a period of 
time of long duration. Sir C. Lyell estimates the 
time required for the accumulation of the delta of the 
Mississippi at sixty thousand years; but the total 
thickness of the Wealden strata is thrice that of the 
former; but even this long period must be taken as 
an unit by which to estimate the lapse of ages that 
supervened since the Wealden was formed; as is 
evident from the immense series of sedimentary 
strata comprising the eretaceous, the tertiary, and 
the modern formations. The immense antiquity of 
the globe established by these enduring monuments 
of nature, forms the link which connects our planet 
with the countless worlds around us. “In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and tbe carth,” and 
the earth. bears on its surface the impress of the same 
Almighty hand as the worlds, and suns, and systems 
of the majestic Universe, of which it is an integral 
put. Geology, from the magnitude and sublimity of 
the objects of which it treats, must indeed be re- 
garded as the sister science of Astronomy ! 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIBTY. 


April 23rd.—Mr. W. J. Wamilton, President, in the 
chair—-Papers read:—Ist. Mr. W. D. Cooley, “ On 
the Cinnamon region of Eastern Africa.” 2nd. 
Lieutenant Forbes, R.N., ‘On the discovery of a 
native written character at Bohmar, on the West 
Coast of Africa, near Cape Mount, together with 
a vocabulary of the Vei language.” 3rd. Captain 
Vidal, R.N., “Description of Santa Maria, and 
the Formigas (Banks) Azores. ‘The Eastern angle 
of Africa was at a very early period named from 
its exchangeable produce, aromata, and fiom the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb to Cape Gardafui, we there 
meet in succession the Regio Myrrhifera, R. Li- 
banotophora, and R. Cinnamonifera. In the classic 
ages of Greece and Rome the belief was general that 
most spices were derived from Arabia Felix, or 
Yeman, the country of the Sabeans, in a later age 
called Himyarites, or Homerites. Buta careful ex- 
amination of ancient authors proves that the Sabeans 
were but the carriers, and not the producers of these 
aromatics. Herodotus includes under the general 
term Arabia the whole territory east of the Nile, and 
in giving his semi-fabulous account of his mode of 
collecting cinnamon, had in view, not the peninsula 
of Arabia, but the African part east of the Nile. Be- 
sides Herodotus, along list of ancient authors may 
be quoted, as supporting this view of the subject—viz., 
Eratosthenes, Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, Arrian (the 
author of the Periplus), Philostorgius, Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, all of whom agree in placing the re- 
gion of cinnamon at the eastern extremity of Africa. 
Theophrastes (the disciple of Aristotle), Galen, and 
Dioscorides, all state that the best cinnamon was de- 
rived from Mosyllum. Arabia Felix owed its great 
prosperity to its carrying trade, and in Ezekiel we are 
informed, that the Sabeans traded in Tyre “ with the 
chief of all spices.” In the inscription of Adulis, 
(A.D. 330,) copied by Cosmas, mention is made of 
“the tribes of the Rausi, who occupy the immense 
plains adjacent to the region of frankincense,” and 
we have no difficulty in recognising in these Rausi 
the present Arusi, occupying the hills round the 
sources of the Webbe, and who are described as one 
of the great tribes of the Gala. The commerce of 
this country underwent at length the most violent 
changes, and the original population has been driven 
back by the influx of Arab and Mohamedan tribes 
(the Somali). In an Egyptian papyrus, dating as 
far back as the reign of Menepthah IIIL., (n.c. 1100,) 
Dr. Edward Hincks has discovered a mandate re- 
specting the purchase of aromatics, from the land of 
Arus or Arusa, and in coupling the local name and 
the merchandise, we can but conclude that Egypt, 
3000 years ago, obtained a supply of aromatic drugs 
from the Analitic Gulf, and this fact throws perhaps 
some light on the historical tradition, “ that Sesostris 
led an expedition to, and left graven monuments in, 
that quarter, That a country named at so early a 
period from its valuable produce should lose so im- 
portant a trade, may be attributed to the following 


causes: 1. The fall of Egyptian civilization and of 
paganism, with the customs of which depended the 
consumption of the aromatics, 2, The revolution in 
the countries around the Red Sea, accompanying the 
spread of Mohamedanism, with the impeded inter- 
course between the Christian and Mohamedan worlds. 
3. Discovery of the route to India round the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the consequent shifting of the 
channels of commerce. 4. The wanton destruction 
of the towns on the shores of the Red Sea by the 
Portuguese, and the implacable hatred thereby con- 
ceived by the natives towards Ciiristians. 

The ancients and the Arabs appear to Lave known 
nothing concerning the cinnamon of Ceylon, though 
the latter speak of that of Malabar. Arrian, in his 
Periplus, mentions Malao and Mimdi, (perhaps the 
sites of Zeylah and Berbera,) and Mosyllum, as the 
most important place on the coast :—‘ From this 
neighbourhood is imported a great quantity of casia, 
in consequence of which this port requires ships of a 
larger size.” Further on he mentions Acanna, (Bu- 
raidi, east of Ras Ululah,) then doubling Cape Aromata, 
he names Tabe, (near the Wadi Tolium, ) “ where the 
country produces much spice, &c.” Arrian afterwards 
names Opone, (Hafoon,) “ which port was visited by 
the ships from India, bringing the cane honey called 
Sacchari.” Ancient authors add, however, that cin- 
namon and casia come from thie interior. Hence 
Ptolemy filled up the blanks in his map, between the 
frequented coasts and the sources of the Nile, which 
he adopted from Marinus Tyrius, by placing the cin- 
namon country above those sources, while we fixed 
the region of myrrh, which is in truth the Wadi 
Nogal, at the sources of the Astapus. If, therefore, 
the design be entertained of exploring this, in every 
respect, highly interesting country, there can be no 
doubt as to the limits within which may be confined 
the labours of the expedition, the chief object of 
which is to become acquainted with the aromatic 
production of the land. All these will be found in 
the angle cut off by the Wadi Nogal, or in the lime- 
stone mountains of the Singheli and Mijjerthein 
tribes, between Ras Gulwaini and Hafoon. South of 
this region begins the Khazain, (the Azenia of the 
ancients, ) that is, the sandstone mountains and the 
desert. Within the limits here pointed out, on the 
south-western face of the mountains, at a moderate 
elevation, will probably be found the Laurine sought 
for, together with a great variety of Aromata (spicy 
drugs), Enodia (perfumes), and Thymianiata (kinds 
of incense), many of which are named, but not de- 
scribed by the ancients. 





CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 


March 19th.—The President in the chair. The fol- 
lowing papers were read :— Ist. “ On the Electrolysis 
of Organic Compounds,” by Dr. H1. Kolbe. This inves- 
tigation chiefly emanated from some former observa- 
tions on the powerfully oxidising influence exerted by 
oxygen on organic compounds, when liberated in the 
circuit of the voltaic current. Assuming acetic acid 
to be a conjunct of oxalic acid and the radical methyl, 
the author considered it probable that electrolysis 
might effect a division of its conjugated constituents, 
and that by a simultaneous decomposition of water, 
carbonic acid, as a product of the oxidation of oxalic 
acid, might appear at the positive, while methyle, in 
combination with hydrogen, would be liberated at the 
negative pole of the battery. Although the results 
obtained do not accord with this view, they neverthe- 
less offer a prospect of affording some new facts re- 
garding the chemical constitution of organic com- 
pounds. The author, after making some preliminary 
experiments‘on the acids of the acetic series, con- 
sidered valerianic acid to be the best suited for pur- 
suing the changes effected by electrolysis. On pass- 
ing the current produced from four elements of 
Bunsen’s zinco-carbon battery through the decom- 
posing apparatus, a lively evolution of gas took place, 
with simultaneous formation of yellowish oily drops, 
possessing an agreeable etherial odour. ‘The latter 
compound, when purified by ebullition, with an alco- 





| holic solution of potassa, washed and finally dried by 


chloride of calcium, boiled at the constant temperature 
of 108° C., while analysis indicated the composition 
of the hypothetical radical of the unknown alcohol of 
butyric acid. The author proposes to call it Valyl. 
Oxidising agents appear to have little action on this 
compound, neither moderately strong nitric acid nor 
a mixture of bichromate of potassa and sulphuric 
acid produce the slightest effect, even in continuous 
ebullition. A mixture, however, of fuming nitric and 
sulphuric acids completely oxidises it with evolution 
of nitrous fumes. On neutralising the products of 
oxidation with carbonate of baryta, evaporating the 
filtrate to dryness and extracting with alcohol, a solu- 

tion is obtained, which on evaporation yields a saline 
residue, producing, when distilled with sulphuric acid, 

a yellow acidulous liquid, possessing the characteristic 

odour of butyric acid. The potassa solution with 

which the impure valyl had been boiled, when eva- 

porated to dryness and distilled with sulphuric acid, 

yielded a considerable quantity of valerianic acid, the 

latter probably arising from the presence and decom- 

position of valerianate of oxide of valyl. The gases 

simultaneously evolved with the formation of Vvalyl, 

were found to consist of hydrogen, carbonic acid, and 

a third body presenting the composition of olefiant 

gas, but possessing double the specific gravity. It 

agrees, therefore, with the gas discovered by Faraday, 

and named by Berzelius ditetry/. When mixed with 

perfectly dry chlorine, an oily product is obtained, 

boiling at the constant temperature of 123°, and 

presenting the composition, C, H, Cl,. Acetic acid, 

when treated in the same manner, gave analogous 

results, the formation, however, of the carbo- 

hydrogen, C, H,, was not observed.— 2nd. “ Note 

on the Phosphocerite of Mr, Watts,” by Mr. E. J. 

Chapman. The object of this communication was to 

point cut the apparent identity existing between 

phosphocerite and cryptolite, a mineral discovered 

by Wohiler about three years ago, in the rose-coloured 

apatite of Arendal in Norway. ‘The principal dif- 

ference between the two substances appears to lie in 

their crystalline forms, eryptolite occurring, accord- 

ing to Wohler, in hexagonal crystals, while the 

crystals of plosphocerite belong, according to Mr. 

Chapman, to the dimetric or square prismatic system, 

and certainly not to the hexagonal. If the observa- 

tion of Wéhler be confirmed, the tribasic phosphate 

of protoxide of cerium, of which both minerals are com- 

posed, would then be dimorphous.—3rd. “ Analysis 

of Berlin porcelain,” by Mr. W. Wilson. The method 

of analysis is given in detail, yielding the following 

results—Silicie acid, 71-3400; alumina, 23°7639; 

potassa, 2-001; protoxide iron, 1:793; lime, 0-5686 ; 

magnesia, 0°1923. The porcelain which was sub- 

mitted to examination was part of an evaporating 
dish. 

March 30th.—Anniversary Meeting. — The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected as the officers and 
council for the ensuing year—President, Richard 
Philips ; Vice-Presidents, William Thomas Brande, 
John Thomas Cooper, Thomas Graham, W. A. Miller, 
M.D.; Treasurer, Robert Porrett ; Secretaries, Robert 
Warington and Edm. Ronalds, Ph. D.; Foreign 
Secretary, A. W. Hofmann, Ph, D.: Council, Thomas 
Andrews, M.D., Walter Crum, J. J. Griffin, William 
Verguson, H. Bence Jones, M.D., J. P. Joule, L. Play- 
fair, Ph. D., T. Redwood, Edward Schunck, Ph.D., 
E. F. Teschemacber, Alfred White, Col. P. Yorke. 


April 2nd.—The President (R. Philips) in the 
chair. <A paper from Mr. E. F. Teschemacher, on 
the analysis of the gold sand from California, was 
read. The specimen analysed was received from Mr. 
Teschemacher of Boston, United States ; it had a sp. 
gr. 16°33, and was in the state of flattened grains, 
weighing from } grain to 54 grains each; their sur- 
face was rough and of a dull brass colour, partly in- 
crusted by many black specks, with some brilliant 
crystals of magnetic iron, and a portion of sand 
imbedded in the cavities. The analysis yielded, gold, 
90°33 ; silver, G80; oxide iron, 1-00; silica, 0°66; or, 
leaving out the oxide of iron and sand, of 92 gold, 7 
silver. Another portion of the same sample yielded 





8 per cent, silver. 
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ON IRRADIATION.* 
Proresson PowE.t, after adverting to the history 
of researches cn irradiation, dwells particularly on 
the method of exhibiting the phenomenon adopted 
by M. Plateau, which forms the basis of all his own 
experiments, and which consists of a card or lamina, 
cut so that one half of along parallelogram is cut 
out, whilst the other remains, having the portions at 
the sides cut away. Viewed against the light, the 
enlargement of the bright half, in breadth, is seen 
contrasted with the opaque, and might be subjected 
to measurement, The first question on the subject 
refers to the supposition of a peculiar physiological 
cause affecting the eye to produce the apparent en- 
largement of the bright image. After fully allowing 
for some portion of such- phenomena being fairly 
attributable to ocular causes, such as dazzling, con- 
trast, &c., experiments are adduced to show that 
precisely similar plienomena are produced in an 
artificial eye, or camera obscura; whence the hypo- 
thesis of any peculiar affection of the retina is ren- 
dered unnecessary. ‘The same conclusion is further 
confirmed by photographic impressions of the image 
of the card cut as before, which exhibit the same 
enlargement. ‘These results, clearly pointing to an 
optical cause, agree with the conclusions of the 
undulatory theory, relative to the “ diffraction of a 
lens,” as investigated by Mr. Airy, which apply to the 
eye considered as an optical instrument, as well as to 
the object-glasses of telescopes; in either case the 
image of a point being an extended disc, which, if the 
light be bright enough, will be surrounded by rings. 
A luminous surface will exhibit a like enlargement. 
Without reference to any theory, it is an ascertained 
law that the enlargement increases with the intensity 
of the light. The enlargement also is formed with a 
rapid decrease in brightness towards the edge. On 
these grounds, it is easy to explain the fact of the 
great diminution or total destruction of irradiation 
by the interposition of lenses, which would follow 
immediately from the weakening of the intensity in 
proportion to the square of the linear magnification, 
The author has examined particularly into the extent 
to which this effect takes place, and announces that 
low powers (from 5 to 20) are sufficient to obliterate 
all irradiation even in the most intense light which 
the eye can bear. Various results of M. Plateau and 
others as to the effects of contrast in making a narrow 
bar or wire continue visible, though the irradiations 
ought to overlap, having been examined, are found 
only to hold good with low intensities. Professor 
Powell next considers the effect in telescopes. Here 
that portion of the effect which regards the ocular 
image being placed out of consideration from the 
influence of the magnifying power, (already referred 
to,) we have only to consider that part which affects 
the focal image of the object-glass. The diminution 
of the aperture increases the irradiation; but, at 
the same time, it diminishes the light. At a certain 
point, then, these two causes counterbalance each 
other, and no further enlargement takes place. This 
limit will vary with each instrument, and we have no 
certain grounds on which to determine it. The 
astronomical facts connected with these causes are 
then examined from the testimony of various ob- 
servers. In particular, the application of these 
principles to some of those singular phenomena 
occasionally noticed in eclipses, transits, occultations, 
&c., seems easy in theory abstractedly considered. 
The difficulty lies in explaining why they are ob- 
served only in some cases and not in others. The 
author dwells particularly on the desirableness of a 
closer attention to stating all the conditions of 
the telescopes employed, especially the apertures. 
In particular the phenomenon “ the neck,” in the 
transits of Mercury and Venus, would be an obvious 
consequence of irradiation, which would diminish 
the planet’s disc and enlarge that of the sun, except 
at the small portion of the circumferences in contact, 
when the absence of both irradiations would produce 
a “neck.” Both theory and experiment show that a 
small dark disc would have for its image a diminished 


dise with a bright internal concentric ring, which, if 
the dise be very small, will be contracted to a central 
bright point. This seems to agree with the appear- 
ance noticed by several observers in the transit of a 
white spot on the centre of the planet. On a former 
occasion, however, Professor Moll and others saw 
such a spot excentrical. The projection of a star on 
the bright limb of the moon would also be an effect 
of irradiation, which would cause the dise of the 
moon simply to overlap the star. Lastly, the author 
suggests a method for obtaining measures of the 
amount of irradiation under any given light, by 
placing a ecard, cut as before, at the focus of a lens, 
opposite to the object-glass of a telescope, and attached 
to it by ashort tube; when the enlargement of the 
image of the card, illumined by the light from any 
source, can be subjected to the exact measurement of 
the micrometer of the telescope. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
THE BABYLONIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


WE learn with great satisfaction that Major Rawlin- 
son, whose letters, at the beginning of the year, after 
the study of M. Botta’s opinions, expressed almost 
his despair of making farther or certain progress with 
the explanation of the Ninehvite inscriptions and 
Assyrian language, has since (according to letters 
just received) obtained a more likely clue than ever, 
(struck out, probably, with more truth in conse- 
quence of finding such difference of authority instead 
of going on with a system unquestioned,) and is now 
in confident hopes of decyphering these very ancient 
records of the human race. 





HORE ZGYPTIACE.—NO. IV. 
Part IT. continued.—The first Nineteen Dynasties. 


BEFORE continuing our examination of the history of 
the Hycsos-period, as given us by the Egyptian 
monuments, we must consider the connexion between 
the history of the first race of Shepherds, and that of 
Palestine, Assyria, Arabia, Greece, ani Italy. The 
Bible-history is the first authority that we shall con- 
sult; and it demands the preference, from the great 
insight it gives us into the state of Asia at the period 
of the Shepherd-invasion, as well as for other obvious 
reasons. 

In the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, we are told 
that a great confederation of kings, Amraphel, king of 
Shinar, or Shinghar; Arioch, king of Ellasar, (a name 
of Assyrian ?)* Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, (Per- 
sia,) and ‘lidal, king of Goim, (or the Gen- 
tiles,) invaded Palestine, and compelled the kings of 
the cities of the plain to be tributaries of Chedor- 
laomer. ‘This happened in about the year 2092 B.c. 
Twelve years they remained tributary, and in the 
thirteenth year they rebelled. “‘ And in the fourteenth 
year [B.c. 2078] came Chedorlaomer, and the kings 
that [were] with him, and smote the Rephaims in 
Ashteroth Karnaim, and the Zuzims in Ham, and 
the Emims in Shaveh Kiriathaim, and the Horites in 
their Mount Seir, unto El-Param, which [is] by the 
wilderness. And they returned, and came to En- 
mishpat, which [is] Kadesh, and smote all the country 
of the Amalekites, and also the Amorites, that dwelt 
in Hazezon-tamar.” Having recorded these events, 
the sacred historian proceeds to relate the defeat of 
the kings of the cities of the plain, by the four con- 
federate monarchs, whose names are again given, and 
whose overthrow by Abraham is afterwards narrated. 
I have been particular in quoting this passage 
verbatim to prevent misapprebension of the position 
of some of the conquered nations. As Khem is the 
hieroglyphic name of Egypt, and as the Shepherd- 
invasion evidently took place about the time of Che- 
dorlaomer, it might be supposed that the confederate 
monarchs conquered Egypt, and that the garrisons 
left by them were the Hycsos of the Egyptians: but 
this would be an erroneous idea; for Ham, when 
applied to Egypt, is written in Hebrew with a hard h; 





* By Professor Powell, from the monthly Notices— 
Astronomical Society. 





* Some (among whom is Dr. Hales) suppos¢ that Ellasar 
is a part of Arabia, 





and here Ham (the name of the country of the 
Zuzims) is written with a softh; and, even sup 
posing that, by a mistake of a copyist, m has been 
changed to m, in consequence of the great similarity 
of these two letters, the order of march shows that 
Ham can only have been somewhere to the south of 
Palestine; and by comparing the verses already 
cited with 1 Chron. iv. 39, and seq., the position of 
the Canaanite Ham ean be nearly fixed. 

On referring to my date of the commencement of 
the twelfth dynasty, the reader will perceive that the 
Shepherd-invasion must have taken place between 
the years n.c. 2100 and 2050. Now, any one who 
considers the subject, will see that it happened 
before the second invasion of Palestine by the con- 
federate kings, which occurred B.c. 2078 ; for Avaris 
was built by Salatis, from his fear of the Assyrians, 
“who were then increasing in power,” and by whom 
Manetho evidently means the confederate monarchs : 
consequently, it must have been built between the 
years 2091 and 2078—not long after the accession of 
Salatis, as we may gather from Manetho, This 
would place the commencement of the reign of Salatis 
about B.c. 2078, oralittle earlier; and the Shepherd- 
invasion afew years before that period. But what 
event was so likely to cause the Shepherd-invasion 
as the first expedition of Chedorlaomer, which doubt- 
less unsettled many powerful tribes? The result 
will, I think, show that the first year of Salatis dates 
B.c. 2078, according to calculations from a different 
source, which remarkably confirm Hales’s chronology. 

To avoid causing an interruption in the order of 
the narration of the two invasions of Palestine, I have 
as yet omitted all notice of Abraham’s visit to Egypt, 
which happened, according to Hales, B.c. 2078, 
shortly before the second expedition of Chedorlaomer. 
The Bible-narrative of Abraham’s visit gives us some 
curious information: that the king of Egypt called 
Pharaoh, gave him, among other presents, camels. 
Tlence, it is probable that he was a Shepherd-king; 
for in the ennmeration of the flocks and herds of the 
Egyptians, we never find the figure or name of the 
camel: and this confirms our chronology; for, although 
there were several contemporary monarchs in Egypt 
in the time of Abraham, yet the first monarch whose 
territories he would enter, and the only powerful 
king of Lower Egypt, was a Shepherd. As to his 
being called “Pharaoh,” we find several of the 
Shepherd-kings called “ Pharaohs,” and receiving all 
the usual titles of Egyptian rulers. It is also probable 
that the “grievous” famine which compelled 
Abraham to visit Egypt caused a considerable influx 
of Shepherd-settlers. The second famine, which 
caused Isaac to go to Gerar, must have had the same 
effect. 

We find no further fotice of Egypt in the Bible 
until the time of Joseph, about 180 years after, 
Abraham’s visit ; and, consequently, about 100 years 
before the close of the fifteenth dynasty. My limits 
will not allow my enlarging upon the Biblical account 
of Joseph’s sojourn in Egypt; but T will give you 
the results of a careful examination of the English 
version, compared with the Hebrew and LXX. in 
all difficult points. ‘The result of this examination 
is, that I consider the Pharaoh of Joseph as a 
Shepherd-king who had adopted the Egyptian manners, 
and, perhaps, religion. I believe him to be a Shep- 
herd-king for the following reasons: Ist, He is 
stated to have been king of all Egypt, and to have 
appointed Joseph ruler of all Egypt. 2ndly, The 
capital was in Lower Egypt, near toGoshen. Hence, 
he could only be of the fifteenth dynasty, which had 
two royal residences, Memphis and Avaris; for the 
kings of the fourteenth dynasty were not powerful 
enough to be called kings of all Egypt. 3rdly, His 
flocks and herds were in the land of Goshen. Putting 
these evidences together, I am convinced that Joseph 
was prime minister of a king of the fifteenth dynasty, 
and of one who was very powerful, and acknowledged 
as supreme king by the Fgyptians. The seven years’ 
famine, which was throughout all lands, undoubtedly 
caused many Canaanites and Arabs to emigrate from 
their own countries and settle in Egypt. We shall 
consider the subsequent history of the Israclites in 
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Egypt when we have treated of the connexion between 
Egypt and Greece. 

Many writers of Modern times have rejected all 
the remarkable traditions of the ancient Greeks re- 


* specting their early connexion with Egypt, as unde- 


serving of the serious consideration of the learned. 
That there is much of fable and mythology in early 
Greek history, every one will allow; but that there 
are certain broad facts which give us a clue to the 
colonization of Greece is, I think, equally certain: 
all the traditions of a nation are not necessarily devoid 
of truth, because mixed up with mythological fables, 
Let us, therefore, now examine some traditions re- 
specting the connexion between Greece and Egypt, 
at the period which we have just been considering— 
namely, the time of the duration of the fifteenth 
dynasty, otherwise called the first race of Shepherds. 

The first Greek kingdom of which we have any 
record is that of Sicyon, which commenced about B.c. 
2050, according to most chronologers—i.e., at the 
same time with the fifteenth dynasty; and we have 
nothing more than the names of its kings, so that it 
is impossible to say to what race they belonged. ‘The 
next kingdom was that of Argos, which was founded 
about 1850 before the Christian era, according to the 
usual Greek chronologies; but accounts vary so 
much, that we cannot fix the date of the accession 
of Inachus, the first king, within 100 years, or from 
1850 to 1750 B.c. The kingdom of Argos was, 
according to all tradition, founded by a race called by 
the Greeks “ Pelasgi.” The Greek accounts represent 
the Pelasgi as having constant intercourse with Egypt. 
Some of the earliest settlers in Italy were also Pelasgi, 
according to ancient authors, although they seem to 
have been confounded by many with the Etruscans 
or Tyrrhenes. The Etruscans, according to Hero- 
dotus, were a colony which, driven by famine, left 
Lydia, under the conduct of Tyrrhenus, son of king 
Atys, at a remote period; and whether they were 
Pelasgi, or not, does not appear certain. The earliest 
author who mentions tle Pelasgi is Homer; and 
he places them among the auxiliaries of the Trojans, 
and tells us that they came from Larissa, a city of 
Asia Minor. It appears to me to be beyond the reach 
of doubt, that the Greek Pelasgi, at least, came from 
Egypt ; for, supposing they did not, how is it that all 
the traditions make Epaphus, Agenor, Danaus, Cad- 
mus, and other Phcenico-Egyptian settlers, descen- 
dants of Inachus, and yet dwelling in Egypt and 
Palestine ? 

I have now arrived at the period at which the 
fifteenth dynasty concludes, and at which, to be con- 
sistent with the plan that I have adopted, I should 
interrupt the examination of the Greek traditions, to 
resume it, after having treated of the later monu- 
ments, &c.; but these traditions are so interwoven 
with each other, that I cannot stop here without 
destroying a chain of evidence which is most im- 
portant, and necessary to enable us to have a clear 
comprehension of the subject. 

The next period at which we find mention of a 
great influx of foreigners, settlers into Greece, is from 
B.C. 1600 to 1550, when Deucalion, Hellen, and 
Cecrops flourished. The great event of this period 
is the foundation of Athens, by Cecrops the Saite, 
who called it Adyrac, from the tutelary goddess of 
Sais, “Neith,” or “Th-nei.” All ancient authors 
allow that Cecrops was a Saite; and Sais was one of 
the great cities of the Shepherds. The date of Cecrops’ 
artival agrees well with that of the expulsion of the 
Shepherds, or with the time of warfare immediately 
Preceding that period; for Salatis began to reign 
about B.c. 2078, (as I have already shown,) and the 
Shepherds were subjugated, or expelled, (according to 
Manetho,) 511 years afterwards, or 8.c. 1567. From 
fifty to eighty years after the time of Cecrops, the 
Greeks themselves give very circumstantial accounts 
of the colonization of their country by Egyptians, or 
Phenico-Egyptians. The first of these are Danaus 
and Cadmus, who, Diodorus Siculus tells us, were 
said to be leaders of the Shepherds. In the Parian 
chronicle we find these words: “Since a ship with 
fifty oars sailed from Egypt to Greece, and was 
called Pentecontorus, and the daughters of Danaus 





....+Amymone and Ba.... and Helice, and Arche- 
dice, elected by the rest, built a temple, and sacrificed 
upon the shore at Paralias, in Lindus, a city of 
Rhodes, Mccxivii. years, [B.c. 1511;] Erichthonius 
reigning at Athens.” Manetho believed in the truth 
of the tradition respecting Danaus; for he calls him 
Armais, the brother of Sethosis, or Egyptus; and 
relates his story as a historical truth, only varying 
the account of the offence for which he was com- 
pelled to leave Egypt. Herodotus tells a story similar 
to Manetho’s, but calling Egyptus by the name of 
Sesostris, and Danaus by that of Harmais, The 
same historian informs us, that Amasis (of the 
twenty-sixth dynasty) gave to the temple of Minerva, 
at Lindus, two marble statues, and a liven corslet ; 
because he was told that it was founded by the 
daughters of Danaus. The story of Danaus will be 
more fully examined in its proper place. Respecting 
the origin of Cadmus, and the colonists of his time, 
Strabo tells us that they were Arabs, (Geog. lib. x. 
p. 447;) and Diodorus (Bib. Hist. lib. iii. cap. 44,) 
and Agatharchides, (De Rubr. mar.,) both relate that 
a certain race of Arabs (the Deb, or Debede,) 
regarded the Peloponnesians and Beeotians with a 
feeling of great friendship, as having with themselves 
a common origin. 

I have noticed the Greek traditions but briefiy, be- 
cause we have no very ancient Greek inscriptions, 
and cannot therefore fix their chronology with par- 
ticular exactness; I have, however, pointed out such 
facts as are admitted by all ancient writers ; and these 
appear to me to throw considerable light upon the 
ancient colonization of Greece, when compared with 
Manetho and the Egyptian monuments. 

We will now consider the monumental history of 
the latter part of the Shepherd-period. Among the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions of Wadee Magharah, we 
find one, (a copy of which was given by Lord Prudhoe, 
the present Duke of Northumberland, and Colonel 
Felix, to Mr. Burton, for his “ Excerpta,”) which 
throws more light upon the Hycsos-period than any 
other existing monument. ‘This tablet is divided 
into three compartments. The first of these contains 
the date of the third year of Amenemha III.; and an 
enumeration of the titles, &c., of that king. “The 
second compartment commences thus: “ The 41st 
year of the king of all Egypt, lord of the two regions, 
Ra-en-hua, (prenomen of Amenemha III.,) the king 
endued with life ;” and then gives the name, (Seser- 
atep-ret,) titles, and a list of the offerings, of a king 
of Heliopolis, or, possibly, Tleracleopolis, who, 
from his time, appears to have been certainly of the 
10th dynasty. The third compartment contains the 
name of a foreign king, Snefru [III.], whose name is 
differently written from that of Snefru I. and II. 
This part is dated in the 42nd year of Amenemha 
III., when, according to the Chevalier Bunsen’s ar- 
rangement of the twelfth dynasty, three conjoint 
kings (Amenemha III. and IV., and Sebek-nefru I.) 
ceased to reign, and the dynasty ended. Some of the 
titles of Snefru are as follows :—“ the Horns of the 
panegyry, ruler of (°) the foreign land of K.T.M., 
king of Egypt, king of great Amenei [or Diospolis 
Magna].” This indicates that a Shepherd-king suc- 
ceeded in forcing Amenemha III. to cede to him his 
Theban dominions, and thus brought the twelfth dy- 
nasty to a conclusion ; strongly confirming the Che- 
valier Bunsen’s opinion, that the reign of Amenemha 
III. ended in its 42nd year, and with it the reigns of 
his two colleagues; their dynasty itself thus termi- 
nating. As the Shepherd-king above mentioned was 
aruler of Thebes, and not of Memphis, he cannot 
belong to the 15th dynasty, and must therefore be 
the first king of the sixteenth dynasty, which, accord- 
ing to Africanus, consisted of other, or, (as one read- 
ing has it,) Hellenic Shepherds, Thus we see that 
this tablet plainly points out the contemporaneous- 
ness, in part, of there dynasties—namely, the tenth, 
twelfth, and sixteenth. It also indicates the manner 
of the overthrow of the Diospolite dynasty. 

Of the dynasties of Shepherds, the seventeenth 
alone now remains to be mentioned. The chronology 
proves that it succeeded the thirteenth and sixteenth 
contemporary dynasties ; and Manetho, according to 





the transcript by Africanus, tells us that it was com- 
posed of Diospolites and Shepherds. Eusebius gives 
the names of the kings of the fifteenth dynasty to 
those of this dynasty; but it is now generally ad- 
mitted that in this point he isin error.—The truth 
probably is, that the Diospolite seventeenth dynasty 
was contemporary with a dynasty, or race, of Shep- 
herds. ‘The fifteenth dynasty ended about B.c. 1794, 
and was succeeded in its Memphite dominions by the 
8th dynasty of Memphites. It may appear to the 
reader, at first sight, rather singular that the fifteenth 
dynasty should be followed by the eighth; but this is 
clear when we recollect that the fifteenth immediately 
succeeded the sixth dynasty, and reigned at Mem- 
phis: so that the order of dynasties which reigned 
at Memphis was third, fourth, sixth, fifteenth, and 
eighth. If we take Africanus’s sum of the eighth dy- 
nasty, we sball find that it concluded about B.c. 
1648. 

I cannot at present pretend to say whether the 
seventh dynasty, which reigned only seventy days, 
immediately preceded or followed the fifteenth. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


May 3rd.—Mr. Payne Collier, Vice-President, in the 
chair. Mr. Akerman, the Secretary, read a paper, by 
himself, on British coins; one of the chief objects 
of which was to show, from ascertained places of 
discovery, that many could now be classified and 
appropriated to different localities, indicative of various 
states, whose rulers or chiefs had struck them; and the 
boundaries of these states, he deduced, could be pretty 
accurately defined by strongly-marked natural features, 
such as hills andrivers. Mr. Akerman pointed out, in 
support of his opinion, that most of the coins reading 
com.¥., whether they were struck by the descendants 
of the Comius of Cesar, or by other princes, must 
reasonably be assigned to the Cantii, as they have 
nearly all been discovered in Kent; that those read- 
ing vIR., or vrRI., and TINC. belong to the Regni, as 
they have only been found, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, in those parts of England which were com- 
prised in the territories of that people; those reading 
BODVO., being met with only in Gloucestershire, he 
refers to the Boduni or Dobuni. Contrary to the 
opinion of some numismatists, he believes the rude 
British coins to be of late rather than of early origin ; 
and he accepts the usual reading of Cesar’s Commen- 
taries, that the Britons, at the time of his invasion, 
had no coinage of their own. He also gave a general 
view of the state of the provinces under the Roman 
rule; the rise and decline of the coinage, until, in 
the words of Gildas, the island was no longer British, 
but Roman ; and all the money, whether copper, gold, 
or silver, was stamped with the Ceesars’ image. Mr. 
Akerman, in his paper, (which was well illustrated 
by drawings and a map,) having described some 
coins of the highest historical importance, asserted that 
they had been designedly omitted in the new work 
published by her Majesty's Government—a declara- 
tion which seemed to create a sensation of surprise.* 





* This work, professing to be materials for a history of 
Britain, and called Monumenta Historica Britannica, was 
begun by Mr. Petrie, and has just been completed by Mr. 
Hardy of the Tower. The numismatic catalogue, it is 
stated, is prepared by a gentleman of the numismatic de- 
partment of the British Museum! It certainly appears 
that no mention is made of more than one series of British 
coins with which Mr. Akerman’s name is connected; for 
we believe he brought most of them forward, or, at all 
events, by his publications made them known and appre- 
ciated. Why omitted in a work of this class is attributed to 
some petty jealousy; and it is contended, that the Trustees 
are bound to show that no person under their control can 
do such things unchecked. If allowed, there can be no con- 
fidence in Government histories of our country. It may 
also be mentioned that Mr. Akerman, for his work on the 
coins of the Romans relating to Britain, has been couronné 
by the Institute of France; but the English Government as 
yet sanctions, it is here asserted, an invidious silence on 
certain historical monuments, because they have been dis- 
covered by him, and not by the gentlemen in the pay of 
Government. Some explanation is called for on a complaint 
thus urged at a public sitting of a national society; and we 
shall look forward with interest for the answer to an accu- 
sation so boldly enunciated as this of Mr, Akerman.—Ep, 
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NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 
April 12th.—“ On a well preserved and very scarce 
silver coin, of the unhappy Marino Faliero, Duke of 
Venice, 1354-55.” 
Ich vergleiche die Gondel, der sanft einschaukelden Wiege, 

Und das Kastchen darauf scheint ein geriiumiger Sarg— 
Recht so! zwischen der Wieg’ und dem Sarg, wir schwanken 

und schweben, 

Auf dem grossen Canal, sorglos durch’s Leben dahin. 

Obverse—The Duke kneeling, holding the standard 
(Gonfalone) of the Republic, by which he swore to 
do his best for the good of the state. Over his 
shoulder the ermine mantle, and on his head the 
ducal cap or horn, “ col corno in capo,” as old Italian 
writers express themselves, inscribed, of. MARIN,’ 
FAL. EDRO. DVX. 

Reverse—The lion of St. Mark, having a dotted 
circle or nimbus around the head, alluding to the 
mystic vision of Ezekiel, and holding likewise the 
Gonfalone. In the field the letter M., probably for 
the mintmaster, *}* S. MARCVS. VENET. 

The antiquity of the Falieri dates from a very 
remote period, That family had given consuls to the 
Veneti even during the infant colony in the Lagunes. 
These consuls came from Padua; however, the origin 
of the family is ascribed to Fano (Fanum Fortune), 
in Romagna. In after times they had contributed 
valiant statesmen for all sorts of public affairs, and in 
1084 we have already Vitale, and in 1102 Ordelaphus 
Falieri, father and son, as Dukes of Venice. The 
arms are a divided shield of azure, or, and argent. 
Marino Faliero was, in consequence, the third duke 
of that family, and appears to have been a man of 
talent and of courage. He earned his laurels at the 
famous and successful siege of Zara in 1346, where 
he was for a time commander of the fleet. He took 
Capo d’Istria—was ambassador of Genoa and Rome, 
at which last place he received the news of his elec- 
tion to the ducal dignity. He was then an old man 
of eighty years. The newly elected Doge, according 
to whimsical custom, was immediately married to the 
old Adriatic, and afterwards to a young lady of the 
house of Loredani, one of the richest if not one of 
the first families of Venice. All historians who refer 
to Faliero’s conspiracy, mention the Dogeressa as 
remarkably young and exceedingly handsome. It 
requires, therefore, a high poetical glow to appreciate 
the mighty poet, when he makes the duchess say to 
one of her confidential maids of honour, that she (the 
duchess ) 


“ Feels love and gratitude to her father, 


Who bestowed her hand upon his early, tried, and trusted 


friend.” 
This trusted friend was eighty years of age, and into 
the bargain, ‘‘ Uomo ambizioso, e maligno.” Sheridan, 
in his unrivalled masterpiece, managed it better by 
approaching more towards the level of prose, telling 
us at once, in a downright honest way, that “if an 
old bachelor (Sir Peter Teazle) marries a young 
wife, the crime carries the punishment along with it.” 
It was just through his young wife (though inno- 
cently) that Faliero lost his old head. At a feast 
given in the Ducal Palace, a Venetian gentleman, 
Ser Michele Steno, young, crafty, and daring, who 
loved one of the damsels of the duchess, had made 
himself rather too free in the ball-room, misled no 
doubt by the mask. It may be observed that over 
Venetian society of haut ton at that period, hung in 
some respects a sort of oriental hue. The ladies col- 
lected together at one end of the ball room, the 
gentlemen at the other, and could only approach 
towards them with dignified and most respectful 
politeness. The duke having observed the impru- 
dent behaviour of Stenos, ordered him ont of the 
room. Ser Michele, to revenge the affront, went to 
the hall of audience and wrote upon the ducal chair 
the well-known lines— 
“ Marin Faliero dalla bella moglie ; 
Altri la gode, ed egli la mantiene.” 

In the morning the words were seen, and of course 
considered very scandalous. The valiant Spiri soon 
discovered the offender, who then confessed that, 
in the fit of vexation and spite, occasioned by his 


mistress, he had written the words. The Council 
debated thereon, took his youth into consideration, 
and in particular that he was a lover, and therefore 
they adjudged that he should be kept in close con- 
finement during two months, and that afterwards he 
should be banished from Venice and the State for one 
year. In consequence of this merciful sentence the 
duke became enraged that the Council had not acted 
in such a manner as was required by the respect due 
to his dignity; and he said that they ought to have 
condemned Ser Michele to be hanged, or at least 
exiled for life. This seems to have been the sole 
and only motive of Faliero conspiring to make him- 
self absolute master of Venice; and Daru inclines 
to this opinion, calling it a conspiracy “ sans interest, 
sans plans, sans moyens; tant la passion est aveugle.” 
It was speedily discovered, and the result was, that on 
the 17th of April, 1355, the doors of the palace being 
shut, the old duke had his head cut off on the Giant’s 
Stairs, near the terrible lion’s mouth, where the fatal 
“denunzie secrete” were received. By order of 
the Senate a black veil was painted over the place in 
the Sala del Gran Consiglio, where Marino Faliero’s 
portrait ought to have been, and inscribed, “ Hic est 
locus Marini Feletro decapitati pro criminibus.” And 
to obliterate entirely his memory from the public, the 
coins struck during his short office of seven months 
and six days were also called in, and are therefore 
exceedingly rare; besides the one in my series of 
coins of the Dukes of Venice, I know only of three 
more. One in the private collection of medixval 
coins of his Majesty the King of Sardinia, Turin; 
another in the collection of the Marquis Giuseppe 
Maria Durazzo, at Genoa; and the third one had 
been purchased at Padua, some years ago, by her 
Imperial Highness the late Maria Louisa, Duchess 
of Parma Piacenza, who presented it to the Museum 
at Parma. Of the gold coins (Zecchini) two are 
known, one in the possession of an ecclesiastic at 
Venice, a Falieri; and the other in the exquisite col- 
lection of Signor Fontana, at Trieste. Lord Byron, 
in search of Faliero’s tomb, had a sarcophagus 
pointed out to him, with an illegible inscription, on 
the outside of the Church of San Giovanni e San 
Paolo. It appears, therefore, that no certain monu- 
ments are now remaining of Marino Faliero, to tell 
the mournful tale, but about half a dozen coins. 
April 26th. — Mr. Pfister exhibited a rare silver 
medal of the Emperor Charles V., executed in com- 
memoration of the Peace of Cambray, 1529. 


“ Messieurs, je veux tout ce, que le Roi mon Frére veut.” 
* * * * * * * 


Il est vrai, je veux tout ce, que le Roi mon Frére veut. 
Mais le Roi mon Frére veut le Duché de Milan, et je le 
veux aussi.” 

Obverse.—Bearded bust of the Emperor to the right, 
in the costume of the time, ornamented with the 
order of the Golden Fleece, and wearing a bonnet 
[barrette]. imp: erator CAES: ar CAROLYS. Y. P; ius. 
F: elix. AVGVST: us. AN: nO. AET: atis. xxx. Re- 
verse.—In a wreath, EVNDATORI. QVIETIS. MDXXX. 

The Peace of Cambray is sometimes named by 
French writers, “la Paix des Dames,’ because the 
happy conclusion was effected chiefly through the 
instrumentality of two distinguished princesses — 
namely, Louise, the Dowager Duchess of Angouléme 
and Anjou, [mother of Francis I.,] and Margaretha, 
Archduchess of Austria, Dowager Duchess of Savoy, 
and Regent of the Netherlands. ‘The medal appears 
to be the work of an Augsburg goldsmith. It was 
found a few years ago, while removing some old 
pavement in the city of Mentz, on the Rhine. 

Mr. Pfister exhibited also a fine and very scarce 
silver Ducatone, dated) 1516, of Margaret de Foix, 
Dowager Marchioness of Saluzzo, struck during the 
period of her Regency of the Marquisate, as guardian 
of her sons. [From the Devonshire collection. | 
Obverse.—Bust of the Marchioness attired in widow 
weeds, [namely, wearing over her head a lawn, | 
MARGARITA. DE. FVXO. MARCHIONISA. SALVCIAR: um. 
tc. 1516. The reverse, is inscribed DEVS. PROTEC- 
TOR. ET, REFVGIVM. MEYM., and represents an em- 
blem of widowhood—namely, a withered tree, on 





being thrust out of the saloon in the presence of his 


“ Ach Gott! wie doch mein erster war, 

Find ich nicht leicht auf dieser Welt den andern !” 
Upon the tree is hanging a shield, bearing the arms 
of Saluzzo, per pale, Ist, argent and azure. Of Foix, 
2nd, quarterly, 1—4; or, three piles, gules, 2—3 ; or, 
two cows in pale, gules, belled and collared, azure, for 
the Duchy of Bearn. Margaret was a daughter of 
John de Foix, Earl of Candale, and of Margaret, 
daughter of William de Pole, Duke of Suifolk, [niece 
of Henry VI.] She was married in 1491 to Lonis 
II., Marquis of Saluzzo, who, at his death in 1504, 
left her in guardianship of his four sons, and a 
daughter. Her eldest son, Michael Anton, upon 
succeeding to the marquisate, remained constant 
in the French service, and fought at the side of 
Francis I., at the famous battle of Pavia. During 
the siege of Aversa he was dangerously wounded, 
and died in consequence, in 1528. Margaret ended 
her days in France, in 1532. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday—Geographical, (Lieut. E. M. Leycester, R.N., 

Notices respecting the Island of Santorin or 'Thera,) 84 p.m. 

—Medical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday—Civil Engineers,(Mr.W.T. Doyne on the Theory 

of Transverse Strain of Cast-iron Beams,) 8 p.m.—Pharma- 

ceutical, (Anniversary,) 11 a.m. 

Wednesday—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—Geological, 84 p.m. 

Thursday—Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Friday—Royal Institution, (Rev. E. Sidney on the Geo- 

graphical Distribution of Corn-plants,) 8} p.m. 








FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Fourscorg years ago the Roya] Academy entered upon 
public life, and, notwithstanding many sins of omis 

sion and commission, (a good deal done for commis- 
sion’s sake!) it is neither decrepid nor dead yet. The 
present exhibition appears to us to be a fair average 
one; rather inferior in the productions of the elder 
members, who paint other pictures than portrait and 
landscape, but displaying a great deal of talent in what 
may be called the junior and rising school, whether 
advanced to a step in academic honours, or still wait- 
ing at the door for admission. As they say seniores 
priores, we begin, and alphabetically, with Sir W. 
Allan, though No. 66, is only a quiet and pleasing 
portrait ; but No. 242, “ ‘The Cup found in Benjamin's 
Sack,” affords scope for the artist's oriental character 
and costume, and is treated in a fine historical style. 
The dismay of the brethren, as the Egyptian authori- 
ties, with their negro-slave and other officials, make 
the dangerous discovery, offers a striking contrast to 
their unmoved or indignant pursuers. The group- 
ing is ably arranged, and the colouring excellent, 
without falling into flatness on the one side, or too 
much of the gorgeous on the other. 

No. 101, “The wounded Greek ;” 118, “ The 
Oasis ;” 224, “Interior of a Highland Inn,” 377, 
“ Returning from Deer-Stalking, by 4. Cooper, are 
small pieces, but (with two portraits of horses) well 
worthy of his reputation: the first two for spirited 
animal painting, made interesting by the poetical in- 
cidents with which they are associated; and the last 
redolent of Highland sporting, and true to that genre 
class, which happily mingles the real features of the 
scene with the skilful addition of artistic accessories. 
“No. 43, “ Omnia Vanitas,” W. Dyce, does not 
improve on former productions. The head is well 
for expression, but the upper limbs are more rigid 
than fleshy, and the colouring is by no means first- 
rate, either for beautiful nature, or that brilliancy of 
tone which the great masters have reached, and made 
the works of Parma models for everlasting imitation. 
No. 889, “Sketch of a. Fresco Effect, Knights of 
the Round Table,” has far more genius, and gives 
promise of a delightful performance. F 

No. 144, Mr. Eastlake has only one picture this 
year, “Helena” from dll’s Well that Ends Well, 
which is a sweet and graceful composition of a pale 
girl, such as Carlo Dolei or his school might have 
sent down to us. Softness, and not force, is its best 
attribute. 





which is perched a turtle dove. 


Nos. 60, 84, 178, 260, W. Etty, in various subjects 
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and moods, some of them (as No. 60, “Amoret 
Chained”) very eccentric. Such a bosom! Gracious 
goodness! with the coal-dark hair, the whole reminded 
us of the description of Lord ‘Thurlow’s “ looks big 
and black.” 84, “ The Crotchet Worker,” on the 
contrary, is a nice bit, and will be a treasured remi- 
niscence of the painter, 178 tends more to extrava- 
gance, but is a fair example of the master; and 270, 
“ Three Versions of one Subject,” a whim of three 
portraits looking different ways, one of which would 
be sufficient for any admirer of female charms or pic- 
torial art, 

No. 93, “ A Sister of Charity,” S. 4. Hart; a cu- 
rious little thing, all in white, with a black hood, like 
an old Missal Saint. 172, ** The Pilgrim,” is another 
clever and characteristic single figure. 205, “A 
Summons to the Conclave,” is a more elaborate work 
in similar style ; whilst 306, “ A Dance of Nymphs 
and Satyrs,” is a gay poetic inspiration, handled with 
freshness and vigour of pencil, the action spirited, 
and the flesh tints well contrasted, from the pearly 
hue of the fair-skinned nymphs, to the brown hues of 
their goat-hoofed partners. 448, ‘A Girl and Tam- 
borine,” a very pleasing picture. 

No. 72, “ Lear Disinheriting Cordelia,” J. 2. Her- 
bert ; Van Eyck or Albert Durer very capitally imi- 
tated. 489, “The Outcast of the People,” is also of 
the old German school, and a return to the cradle, 
instead of a progress towards the highest attainments 
of art. 

No. 168, “ Swanilda,’ by G. Jones, 2 Danish le- 
gendary subject; and 173, “Sketch for an Altar- 
piece,” together with several others in the miniature 
room, show the versatility of the artist, and portions 
of his acknowledged powers. 

No. 55, “ Scene from Henry VIII.,” C. 2. Leslie ; 
a lively scene, in which Wolsey is represented detect- 
ing the king under his mask, with Anne Boleyn un- 
masked on his arm. The colouring is gay, and the 
figures well disposed, especially the lordly cardinal 
and the jocund monarch. Perhaps there is not the 
depth to which we are accustomed in the artist's most 
successful works; and in 141, “A Scene from Don 
Quixote,” which is a brilliant example of his pencil, 
the splendid table on the right reminds us of Maclise, 
(and where is he ? not in these rooms, and making a 
sensible blank!) whilst the ghost/y chaplain, in 
rather a strained attitude, on the left, denounces the 
folly of the duke and duchess, in humouring the glo- 
rious knight, and his no less glorious squire. The 
looks nearly all directed to this outraged churchman ; 
and the varied expression of the countenances, suited 
to the occasion as it might be supposed to affect their 
several minds, are delineated with all Mr. Leslie’s 
characteristic truth, and the whole tableau is an 
honour to him and to the art. 

No. 13, “ The Desert,” £. Landseer. A grim old dead 
lion, gaunt of limb and monstrous of aspect. It is admi- 
rably painted, and, to our taste, exactly so much the 
worse.and more disagreeable. 108, “ The Forester's 
Family,” the sweetest possible contrast. The keeper’s 
pretty daughter, surrounded by fawns, &c., compose 
into a delightful group, and there is a joyousness in 
the air and an innocence in every object around, 
which are in charming accordance wiih the principal 
idea. 196,‘ The Free Church,” one of the artist's 
entertaining notions to impart to dogs the expression 
of rational beings, and make them, as it were, act 
human parts. In this instance we have both the 
mortal and the canine. A very aged woman, and 
man, and a young person, occupy the back seats, 
whilst three dogs of various breeds represent, we 
presume, the sectarian opinions which have harassed 
Scotland. ‘The whole ure most faithfully painted ; 
but we cannot say that we comprehend the story, if 
any is intended. 356, “ Colly Dogs;” and so they 
are, 512, “Evening Scene in the Highlands;” 
another genuine Landseer. 

No. 135, “ Woman Bathing,” W. Mulready, far 
behind his usual course. A pinkish female, one 
might think studied from the artificial rather than 
natural, occupies the foreground, and the little ducks 
in the distance do not redeem her defects. 

_ No, 290, “The Destruction of Jerusalem by the 





Romans under Titus,” D. Roberts, is an exhibition 
in itself, and one of the most splendid pictures ever 
produced jn our English school. It must be seen to 
be appreciated. The ruins of the battered city, the 
raging fires, the engines of war and fury of the 
combatants—all grandeur and desolation—are spread 
upon the canvas with consummate skill and wonderful 
effect. Josephus is indeed illustriously illustrated. 
It is a work for a nation, 

No. 12, “ Tilbury Fort, &e.,” C. Stanfield. We 
like the colour of the water less in this piece than 
usual with us when the artist treats the element of 
which he is so perfect a master; but the forms of 
the waves, “ wind against tide,” are perfection. 151, 
“Lugano,” a delicious Italian view, picturesque on 
shore and translucent in seu. 

211, “ Salvator Rosa’s Studio.” The style of 
Salvator admirably reproduced in a scene worthy of 
Salvator himself. ‘The tree on the right is superbly 
like, and only that the human actors are not so wild 
and savage, we might receive the picture as a chef- 
d’ceuvre of the great Calabrian himself. It is a noble 
variety from the pencil of our countryman. 3°95, 
“ Lago Maggiore,” a delight. 331, ‘“‘ Near Salerno,” 
another ; and 498, “ Moonlight off the Reculvers,” at 
home, perhaps the sweetest of them all. 

No. 81, “The Wreck-Buoy,” J. M. W. Turner. 
A wonderful specimen of his power in colours. 
Rainbows, beacon-lights of fiery intensity, and the 
harmonizing of tints that seem more to belong to 
fireworks than oil-painting, are carried to an extent 
for which the eye hardly dares to vouch, 206, “ Venus 
and Adonis,” is like a bit of old tapestry. The first 
is magical deception: the last, needlework. 

No. 188, “ Sir Guyon Fighting, &c.,” 7. Owins, 
is not the foremost of the librarian’s production. 
There is somewhat fantastical about it, and the 
allegory is too distantly told in its leading part. The 
knight, however, is boldly done, and the figures in 
the perspective, though small, softly and distinctly 
rendered. 

No. 56, “ Sympathy,” J. Ward. <A mare standing 
and foal lying on the grass. 134, “ Showery 
Weather ;’ 170, ‘Corn-stack ;” and 429, 503, and 
558, other scenes of interest by our veteran artist, 
who has laid aside much of his eccentricity, and 
shown that he is still worthy of his fame. 

No. 91, “ A See-saw,” 7. Webster. Two boys at 
play with ‘a deal across a log of timber; and a gem 
of its class. 171, ““A Slide;” and such a slide! 
Never was ice more humorously or admirably 
peopled. ‘The urchins are tumbling over each other 
inevery posture. The fallen screaming and laughing: 
the foredoomed rapidly approaching the same fate, 
with dismay in their looks. ‘The coli, frost-litten 
lookers-on are equally true, and the whole is executed 
in a manner not to be surpassed. 





SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 


No. 229, “Cupid Disarmed;”’ 340, an excellent 
portrait of Dr. Meryon; and 491, “ Love Unveiling 
Beauty,” W. Salter. In our first notice of the Gal- 
lery we spoke shortly, but it must be owned highly, 
of the artist's “ Judgment of Paris,’ when we compared 
its colouring with the Rubens in the National 
Gallery, for “ brilliancy, purity, and luxury ;” and we 
return to these other productions from the same easel, 
in order to do more distinct justice to the same se- 
ductive quality of Art. Mr Salter, to our eye, appears 
to have acquired a rare mastery in this respect. We 
remember noticing his possession of it on his return 
from Italy, but he has gone on to accomplish great 
improvement, till he has at last attained more of the 
style of Correggio, than we are aware of in any other 
quarter. The pearly and natural tints of his flesh in 
340 and 491 are extremely attractive; and it has 
been a gratification to us to have our taste, in these 
and other instances, confirmed by one of our most 
distinguished philosophical authorities on Light and 
Colour, Sir D, Brewster, whose judgment has en- 
tirely agreed with ours in the estimate of Mr. Salter’s 
success in developing this grand and difficult secret. 





Water Colour Room. 

Here there are several very remarkable works 
of great excellence that cannot fail to strike the 
visitor. First, by courtesy and merit, come those 
of Mrs. Withers, surpassing in finish and truth; 
in design, perhaps, if we may be so fastidious 
as to make the remark, they strike us as being 
a little wanting in elegance. 607, “A Study of 
Wild Flowers,” is wonderful in the exquisite finish 
and accuracy of drawing, and the butterflies are 
painted—they are not the real animal. 587, “ Dead 
Game,” is also superb in finish, and the effect of the 
bit of window and landscape is capitally given. 507, 
“The Bantam Hen and Chickens,” and 567, 
“Canaries,” are the other excellent productions, 

No. 7, “ Helping Pa,” is the very clever picture by 
Mrs. Hurlstone. We searcely know which to admire 
most, the nice work or the amusing story so capitally 
and comically told; the intent look of the little 
méchant with the largest tube of green he could find, 
which he squeezes with such gusto upon his father's 
palette, is rich; the mischievous idea is well carried 
out, @ du Hogarth, by the introduction of a dog that is 
tugging the cloth off the table and upsetting a fine 
vase of flowers; the Nurse coming behind Pa’s pic- 
ture just in time to save it from a dab of green on 
the newly-painted flesh, is very happily put in. 

No. 500, “ The Lochin-y-Gair, Aberdeenshire,” by 
A. Penley; and 530, “The Dhu Loch,” are good in 
effect, and very like the romantic spots they represent. 
Lochin-y-Gair is 3000 feet above the level of the sea. 

No. 518, “ View of Stroud,” J. H. Scott; and 522, 
view of the same place from the Anchor Gate, are 
excellent drawings, clear and decided in the execu- 
tion. 

Charles Davidson contributes several of his very 
beautiful sketchy bits, amongst which 527, “ Passing 
Showers ;” 541, “A Common—Farly Morning ;” 544, 
“ Farlswood Common—Evening,” and 573, are much 
to be admired. 

No. 508, “‘ King James’s Bedroom, Wraxton Abbey,” 
A. E. Everitt, possesses all the good qualities we ex 
pect in works of its class. It is a nice clear picture. 

The “ Roses” of the Misses Rosenberg, 498, and 
546, are very pretty, as is the ‘ Milkmaid,” by J. M, 
Topling, 572. 

No. 625, “At Sydenham—Sketch from Nature,” 
R. P. Noble, is a drawing of great merit. 

No. 540, “ Mill at Shere, near Guildford ;” and 
629, “ The Thames at Hampton,” are very pleasing 
and skilful drawings, by C. Pearson. 

The miniatures are some of them of very high 
merit. Those by C. Earles, 548, from the ‘“ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream;”’ 549, ‘Adam and Eve ;” 
562, from Spencer's “Faerie Queen,” are beau- 
tiful. ‘The series of small portraits in ivory of the 
celebrities of the Elizabethan reign, by Miss G. 
Atkins, are very meritorious ; and we must not forget 
a word of praise and encouragement to Miss G. Par- 
nell and Mrs. Hamilton. ‘There are some remark- 
ably clever chalk drawings. Those by A. de Solomé 
have quite the soft agreeable tone and finish of mezzo- 
tint; and the landscapes by R. Walker, 503, “ Ab- 
botsford,” and 592, are sweetly touched. The 
erayon heads, 511, “A Portrait,’ by W. Briggs; 
513, “Study of a Little Child,” W. Bowness; and 
604, “ Lady of the Time of Louis XV.,” F. G. de 
Rovray, are good specimens of a branch of art par- 
ticularly applicable to portraiture, very ornamental 
and very durable. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
THE chief ornaments of this society, whose produc- 
tions we have carefully noted through a succession 
of years, hold on the even tenor of their way with 
such identity of merit that we find it difficult to dis. 
criminate and vary our praise. ‘The summary in our 
last No. might well stand instead of mere particular 
details ; but yet we cannot justly dismiss such a 
galaxy of a branch of art so highly cultivated in 
England without saying a few words more. 

‘The multitude of forty-one pictures show the in- 
defatigable zeal and fecundity of talent which belong 
to Mr. Copley Fielding. Among these we would 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








advert to No. 14 for the nice picking out of the 
whiter quasi painting; to No. 23 for its purple sky; 
to No. 108 as one of the finest examples of his 
pencil ; and to No. 126 as another superb illustration 
of powers, which are scattered in various moods 
throughout the rest. The Highland scenes are ex- 
cellent. 

Mr. Hunt is another of the most copious con- 
tributors; having twenty-two pieces in the room. 
His rustic figures are as truthful as ever, and as full 
of genuine character and expression; but in every 
kind of flower that blows, or fruit that grows, and in 
birds’-nesting, he has carried his art to very pers 
fection. 

Mr. De Wint, the translator of Nature, has ten of 
his grave and sweet transcripts, of which, however, 
we shall only instance 38, for its admirably cool 
Devonshire aspect; and 139, “ Lincoln;” and 276, 
“ Exeter ;” two delightful panoramic views, embodying 
in an extensive degree the beauties of the artist, 
which are, nevertheless, displayed even in his smallest 
landscapes. 

_ Two William Evans's puzzle the catalogue: the 
justly popular elder of Eton, and another jn his 
noviciate, but not unworthy of the name. 

_ S. Prout enriches the gallery with eighteen of his 
rich compositions of ancient city and cathedral archi- 
tecture, (how pleased we are to see him again so 
prolific!) Among these, 37 is a splendid representa. 
tion of “ Temples in Rome” (sadly ocenpied now !) 
53, one of the most beautiful and elaborate interiors 
of a church choir—that of St. Pierre, Caen—we ever 
saw ; and 190, “The Cathedral at Beauvais,” a true 
Prout—a praise we might extend to others of this 
year’s series—and a higher praise could not be 
bestowed. 

: C. Bentley, No. 18, “Harwich,” an admirable 
view; 55, “ Treport,” another; 206, “The Dutch 
Coast,” a third out of a dozen contributions, all de- 
serving of the painter’s reputation. But let us look 
to 57, “ Bantry Bay, the Storm clearing off,” as one 
of the most effective performances ever witnessed in 
this class of Art. 

D. Cox. Of his works, sixteen in number, we 
shall only particularize 33, “The Night Train,” as 
an original and admirably executed specimen of his 
talents. The frightened horses, the distance, and all 
the accessories, are alike deserving of encomium; 
and 158, “ Beeston Castle,” where the rain is so per- 
fect, that we felt sorry we had ventured out without 
an umbrella. 

D. Cox, junior, has four or five very pretty little 
home bits of landscape, all of good promise. 

G. Cattermole, without any great work, is fully up 
to himself (and that is all that could be wished) in 
117, “ Landscape and Cattle;” 136, “ Cartland Crags ;” 
189, “ Interior—preparing for the Banquet,”—a 
realization of old English hospitality; 242, “ The 
Chapel,”—charming; 253, “ The Call at the Monas- 
tery,"—another delightful sketch; 264, 327, 328, 
“The Goldsmith,” and 337, in all of which his 
wonderful freedom and vigour prevails. 

F’. Nash, No. 1, opens the catalogue with a gray 
composition, and 6 is a pleasing moonlight. But 32, 
‘* Interior at Levens,” aspires to higher powers, and 
is a very rich piece of colouring, lavished on congenial 
objects, The cattle in 48 evince talents in another 
line ; and in all his sixteen contributions, the artist 
has maintained his established character as one of 
the superior class of water-colour painters. 

_ George Fripp does as much by some fifteen or 
sixteen pictures, from which we select, 19, “ Old 
Mill,” for its English truthfulness; 47, “ Near 
Chatillon,” for its general grace; 54, “ View on the 
Thames,” most curiously and minutely made out; 
and 111, a capital misty effect near Mont Blanc, and 
all displaying merits of a grateful and varied order. 

Alfred Fripp, in genre pieces, shows considerable 
pictorial abilities; but 72, his “ Arran Fisherman's 
Return,” is not so real as phantomic. His 85, “ The 
Well,” is a far better thing, like Mulready, and though 
dashed in freely, composes delightfully when looked 
at from the proper distance. His other productions, 
some ten or twelve in number, partake of similar 





qualities; his figures being superior to his larger 
efforts. 

H. Gastineau displays some score of his produc- 
tions, and equal to his past years. For examples: 
49, “ Loch Leven,” may be taken as a pretty small 
gem; and 94 as one of the most ambitious and suc- 
cessful of his skilful handling. 

No. 72, Mrs. H. Criddle, a death-bed scene; a 
rather painful subject, but ably treated. It is one of 
those domestic scenes which touch the popular feel- 
ings. No. 226 is a more pleasing theme, but still in- 
clined to the pathetic. Both do honour to the lady's 
pencil. . 


NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 


No, 284, “ Hagar,” Fanny Corbaux, possesses many 
good points; but the drawing of the figure, and the 
composition of the drapery, show a lack of the great 
teachers—nature and the model. 

No. 236, “ Whiting Catchers, Southampton Waters,” 
another beautiful bit, by T. S. Robins. 

No. 254, “The View from Richmond, Surrey,” W. 
Bennett, a very clever sketchy picture. 

No. 255, “ The noble stately deer, 

“ When he hath gotten (the kennel cast arrear,) 
Doth beat the brooks and ponds for sweet refreshing soil.” 
MicuakEt Drayton’s Hunting in the Forest of Arden. 
C. Davidson—a beautiful drawing, poetically treated. 
The shady, cool effect is very truthfully given. 257, 
“ Petridge Wood Common, Surrey,” is another of his 
very happy sketches. 

No. 262, “ The Veteran’s Story,” L; Haghe— 

“ Though now my arm be weakened, though now my hairs 

be grey, 

The hard-worn praise of other days cannot be swept away,” 
is the other splendid work of the Vice-President 
of the Society, on which he may safely stake his 
fame and reputation. It is a work unrivalled in its 
class, skilful in treatment, beautiful in colouring, 
effect, and finish. The general composition is ex- 
cellent, and the grouping of the figures in their pic- 
turesque costumes round the old fire-place is very 
natural... Every one is kept in its place by the pro- 
minent figure, with black legs and boots, brought 
out with such high relief against the white satin 
dress of the lady opposite. The detail is most 
beautifully worked out, and the execution is mar- 
vellously true. The heads, too, are very characteristic, 
and the drawing of the figures carefully adhered to. 
It is a work that sorely tempts one to forget “Thou 
shalt not covet.” 





Antiquarian Etching Club. Part I. 
the Club. 
Tuis is the first result of a party of antiquarian 
etchers, who have united to form a club for the pur- 
pose of collecting graphic illustrations of their pur- 
suits and studies. By a proper and systematic com- 
bination, much may be achieved in delineating many 
objects of the highest interest, at present buried in 
their museums, or scattered over the country. There 
are scarcely any subjects which require more care in 
art-representation than such as belong to the works of 
our forefathers. ‘The relics left to us are more than 
mere blocks of stone, or ugly mis-shapen jars. In them 
may often be traced the character and type of the minds 
of those who formed them, ‘The true antiquary will 
pity from his soul the man who can gaze on a vener- 
able pile, the work of a departed race, with no other 
than a vulgar wonder at its size, while probably con- 
templating some noble achievement of chivalry 
enacted within its walls, or maybe the construction 
of some arch which was planned to last as long 
as the foundations would support it. It is only by 
the exercise of cultivated taste, and a keen eye, that 
the original design can be traced in a dislocated heap 
of stones, which nature in her course has, with slow, 
but steady hand, scattered and blended with her own 
wild rocks. Francis Grose was highly eminent in 
this respect ; and though humorously treated by Burns, 
the poet himself was decidedly an antiquary, as may 
be traced in his Tam O'Shanter, and many other 
bits scattered through bis works. And, indeed, there 
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are few of our poets in whose writings cannot be 
traced a sympathy with the beauties of the ancient 
ruin, or a sigh for the by-gone days of antiquity. 

The productions of the club now under notice ex- 
hibit, in some instances, energy and spirit, and where 
a deficiency is found, there will be ample opportunity 
to redeem it in successive efforts, and by the emula- 
tion induced by the support which will doubtless be 
held out to them by every antiquarian society in the 
kingdom. The number of members is unlimited ; 
the qualification, and the particulars relating to their 
admission, &c., we noticed in a former number. 

In the first part now before us, there are thirteen 
etchings, including views of churches, castles, fonts, 
seals, statues, and a decidedly characteristic sketch, of 
“a fine fat fogel wight,” whose name will be treasured 
by antiquaries long after the relics recorded by him 
shall have crumbled into dust. The youth of the 
etcher would protect him, even if we were inclined to 
criticise this his first attempt, which we trust to sec 
followed by a series of heads of antiquaries, and 
every new part of the works of the club, a barrow 
raised over their heads, and filled with appropriate 
memorials. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Our usual Paris Correspondence had not reached us at 
the hour of going to press.—Ep. L. G.] 


NOTES FROM ABROAD. 

The Sandwich Islands.—A letter from this quarter 
states that the measles are committing dreadful havoc 
among the population of these isles. 

Roman Treasures of Art, &c.—The robbery and 
sale of these interesting relics, which we have noticed 
as going on in our last two Gazettes, have come to a 
sensible demonstration by the Custom-house seizure, 
at Marseilles, of forty boxes of vases, pictures, statues, 
and other valuable remains of former times, which 
had been purchased at Rome by a club of German 
Jew speculators, combined with M. Brucker, at Frank- 
fort, and were in transitu towards that destination. 
The articles are stated to amount, per catalogue, to 
2500, and the price to 3,000,000 francs. Their 
restoration to the legal owners is said to be easy of 
accomplishment, as the names and addresses of the 
buyers are written on the margin of the catalogue. 
The same account mentions that a Mr. Francis 
Warton had obtained the Virgin and Angels, by Ben- 
venuto Cellini, at an inconsiderable cost; and report 
adds, we trust untruly, that the Marquis of Hertford 
has purchased some of the Roman spoils. 

Mr. Macready.—At the splendid entertainment 
given to Mr. Macready on leaving New Orleans, the 
following passage in his address to the company, on 
returning thanks for his health being toasted, is no 
bad proof that the panegyrics bestowed upon the 
speech (as well as its impressive delivery) in the 
American Journals, are not altogether undeserved,— 
“ T have,” said Mr. Macready, “ received most flat- 
tering and substantial testimonies of your approval, 
that call forth and command my earnest thankfulness. 
But, as if this were not enough, you persevere in con- 
ferring on me attentions and distinctions, that impress 
me sensibly with the conviction of my own dispro- 
portionate deserts. Like the priest in the Rastern 
temple, I fancy I intercept the oblations due to the 
divinity I serve. It is upon the altar of our divine 
Shakspeare, that the offerings of enthusiasm, the 
incense of praise should be heaped, which you so 
profusely lavish on his officiating minister.” Mr. 
Macready returns (has, we presume, returned) to New 
York to give our transatlantic friends and admirers 
of the drama the latest touches of his splendid art. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
ST. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL. 
Sucn is to be the new title of the Charterhouse 
Square Infirmary, about to be erected on a splendid 
site of ground, presented to the Charity by Mr. Bond 
Cabbell, in the parish of St. Andrew, Holborn. The 
thirteenth annual festival of the infirmary was cele- 
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brated on Tuesday, at the London Tavern, under the 
presidency of the Lord Mayor, when a party of some 
two hundred assembled to partake of one of Messrs. 
Bathe and Breach’s excellent dinners, and to promote 
the objects of the institution. Whether it was the 
pleasant sociability produced by the handsomely ap- 
pointed tables, or the feeling appeals of the Chairman, 
Capt. Foster, Mr. Masterman, Sheriff Goodhart, and 
lastly and most particularly of Mr. Salmon—or ra- 
ther, whether it was not the combination of these 
causes—we cannot tell; but we rejoice to be able to 
report that a subscription to the objects of the charity 
was announced in the course of the evening, amount- 
ing to more than 1000/. The usual loyal and ap- 
propriate toasts were given with commendable bre- 
vity, and responded to with hearty applause; and a 
very gratifying evening (the pleasures much enhanced 
by the singing of Messrs. Hobbs, Francis, Young, 
and Machin), was brought to a close within reason- 
able hours. The friends of this truly benevolent and 
important charity will, we are confident, be glad to 
hear of the contemplated change of name, by which 
means the amount of good which it has been, and is, 
rendering to a numerous class of sufferers from com- 
plaints, which they are prevented from mentioning 
through perhaps mistaken delicacy, will be capable of 
being brought more prominently under the notice of 
public and female benevolence; and we have no doubt 
the result will be a “ Building Fund” worthy of the 
site so munificently given by Mr. Bond Cabbell. 








BIOGRAPHY. 

Horace Twiss, Esq.—The very sudden death of 
this gentleman, on the afternoon of Friday, the 4th 
instant, has, we may truly say, even in the midst of 
our stirring and busy scenes, been felt as @ severe 
shock by the literary and social circles throughout 
the metropolis. Mr. Twiss was senior Queen's 
Counsel, and Vice-Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, when thus in a moment snatched away, in the 
63rd year of his age, by a disease of the heart, whilst 
addressing a meeting of the Rock Assurance Com- 
pany, in Radley’s Hotel. 

Mr. Twiss belonged to literature through both his 
parents. His mother was a sister of the highly- 
gifted family of the Kembles; and the name of Twiss 
is associated with the Complete Verbal Index of 
Shakspere,* and the Tours in Spain and Portugal,t 
and in Treland,t and Miscellanies.g Horace Twiss 
himself commenced his literary career, we believe, 
with a publication entitled, “ The Influence of Pre- 
rogative,” 8vo., 1812, though he had long before that 
period distinguished himself by slight dramatic pro- 
ductions, poetry, and jeua desprit of every descrip- 
tion. We hope there are means of tracing the prin- 
cipal portion of these youthful effusions, which 
displayed no common share of readiness and talent; 
and, together with his vivacity, acquaintance with 
life, and conversational powers, distinguished him in 
the intellectual and social circles into which he was 
introduced from his very boyhood. His last work, 
by which he will be remembered among English 
authors, was the “ Biography of the Earl of Eldon.” 

Called to the Bar, and elected into Parliament, Mr. 
Twiss was for a short period Under-Secretary of 
State; and associated with the noblest and most 
eminent persons in the land. At his table we have 
met together such men as Lord Eldon, Lord Castle- 
reagh, and all the leaders of that party, who did not 
dislike to throw aside the cares of state in Mr.Twiss’s 
little parlour, in Serle-street. After retiring from the 
political arena he renewed his legal pursuits, under 
some disadvantage from their temporary abandon- 
ment; and it was not till the present Lord Chief 
Baron became Attorney-General, that, through his 
friendly offices, a brighter and more prosperous course 
was opened to him in his profession, and led him to 
the enviable position in which lhe spent his later years. 





* By Francis Twiss, 2 vols.8ve. 1805-7. 3 guineas. 
+ By Richard Twiss, F.R.S. q 
t The Irish Tour, published in 1775, gave great offenee 
to the natives of that country, and was revenged with Lrish 





Horace Twiss was naturally a devoted admirer of 
the drama, and a friend to the votaries of the stage, 
with the leading ornaments of which he lived on in- 
timate terms.* His judgment as a theatrical critic 
was highly cultivated, and his fund of anecdotes ren- 
dered him a most agreeable and entertaining compa- 
nion. Of the most kindly disposition and happy 
constitutional temperament, he was much esteemed 
by all who ever associated with him; and his death 
has caused a melancholy blank in many a social 
circle to which he was always welcome, and which he 
cheered by his colloquial qualities and unfailing good 
humour. 

Captain Robert James Elliot, R.N.—It is also 
our sad task to record the death of Captain R. J. 
Elliot, R. N., who, after an illness of nearly four 
years, expired at his residence, Pentonville, on Mon- 
day, April the 30th. He was author of “ Views in 
the East, from sketches made in India,” a work, in 2 
vols., of which we spoke in high terms when pub- 
lished in 1830. But his great services to humanity, 
and on which his lasting fame will be based, were 
rendered with indefatigable zeal in endeavouring to 
provide for the temporal and spiritual welfare of the 
Sailors of the Port of London. Of the institutions 
by which he improved their condition (the Sailors’ 
Home, the Destitute Sailors’ Asylum, and the Church 
in Wells-street) we may take occasion to speak in a 
future Gazette; at present, we can only say that a 
truly good man and most exemplary Christian has 
departed to receive the reward of a well-spent life. 

On Saturday last the Annual Meeting of the 
Sailors’ Home was held at the Hanover-square rooms, 
and in all our experience we never heard the loss of 
any individual more deeply deplored. On a monu- 
ment being proposed, it was stated that he had 
raised three great ones to his own memory, but the 
Honourable Captain Maude, who had mooted the 
point, observed that they were in possession of a 
truly admirable bust (by J. Durham), and it was at 
once resolved that it should be executed for the 
Home, and a monument be erected in the Church, to 
commemorate the virtues of so great a benefactor of 
his fellow-creatures. 

Sir Robert Wilson.—General Sir Robert Wilson, 
who had just returned from his command at Gibraltar, 
died suddenly, in London, on Tuesday morning, aged 
seventy-two. He had seen much service during his 
long military career, but is remembered in the Lite- 
rary Gazette by his work on the Campaign in Egypt, 
and bitter attack on the character of Buonaparte in 
the poisoning at Jaffa, and other enormous crimes. 
He afterwards went right about in his political views, 
assisted Lavalette in his escape, and was one of the 
most ardent partizans of Queen Caroline. He was a 
man of very considerable talent, and his later years 
were passed honourably in an important station. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Adelphi.—A grand extravaganza, founded on the 
ballet of Ze Violin du Diable, yas produced here on 
Wednesday. In pieces of this class, which have 
always proved attractive at this theatre, the work of 
the authors is so completely subservient to the art of 
the scene-painter and machinist, to the cleverness of 
the ballet master, and to the peculiar talents of popu- 
lar artists, that the critic is not called upon to pro- 
nounce any opinion upon their literary merit or de- 
merit. In this instance, however, it must be re- 
marked, that as much greater brevity as is compatible 
with the arrangement of the set scenes is to be de- 
sired, as well as the omission of some passages so 
nearly approaching the profane as to make it a matter 
of wonder that they eseaped the notice of the licenser. 
The piece is founded upon the popular story of 
“ Tartini and the Devil,” which is complicated by the 
introduction of various characters and incidents, and 
serves as the vehicle for the production of some very 
beautiful scenic effects. A pas des rubans in the first 
act, and a dance in the character of a demon by 








* We remember his officiating as assistant to his aunt, 





humour, 


§ The Miscellanies, 2 vols, 8yo., appeared in 1805. 





Madame Celeste, remarkable for the picturesque ec- 
centricityof its action, in the second, were highly 
effective. The concluding tableau of an animated 
flower garden has seldom been surpassed for its 
brilliancy and elegance. The piece was received with 
loud applause, mixed with.a few dissentient hisses. 
Sadler's Wells—We have seldom witnessed a 
more complete, genuine, and merited success than the 
new tragedy of Oalaynos met with at this theatre on 
Thursday evening; it is the work of an American 
writer, and although published, has not, we believe, 
been acted in America. Great credit is due to the 
management of Sadler's Wells for its production. 
The story, which is quite a new one, is briefly as 
follows. Calaynos, a Spanish nobleman resident in 
the neighbourhood of Seville, is married to a young 
and beautiful lady, of pure hidalgo descent, and from 
whom he has carefully concealed the fact that he is 
tainted with Moorish blood, compelling her to live a 
life of strict seclusion in his castle. At the com- 
mencement of the play he is about to start for Seville, 
ostensibly to do the customary homage for his lands, 
but in reality to rescue from ruin afriend, Don Luis, 
a spendthrift and villain, but whom he believes to be 
a paragon of virtue. Having done this he returns to 
his castle, accompanied by his friend, who, struck 
with the beauty of the Lady Alda (Calaynos’ wife), 
ventures to make some advances, which are met by 
her with indignant, but well-tempered scorn. Stung 
by this rejection, he determines on revenge, and per- 
suading Alda, by a pretence that is somewhat shal- 
low, and is one of the weakest points in the piece, to 
meet him by night in the hall of the castle, reveals to 
her the secret of her husband’s Moorish descent, and 
so works upon her excited feelings, which are horror- 
stricken at the story, that she swoons, and is borne 
in his arms to the gate, where ‘his horse is waiting to 
carry her away. Disturbed by the noise, Culaynos 
enters, to hear first the suspicions of his secretary, 
and then the confirmation of the tidings by a peasant, 
who arrives bleeding from an encounter with the 
fugitives; and the fourth act concludes with the rage 
of Calaynos at the supposed infidelity of his wife, and 
the treachery of his friend. The whole of this act, 
which is one of the best constructed in any modern 
play, was listened to with the deepest interest, and 
the applause at its conelusion was so tumultuous that 
Mr. Phelps had to appear before the curtain. The 
opening of the fifth act finds Calaynos a sorrow- 
smitten man, waiting the return of his secretary, who 
has gone to watch the fugitives: it is nightfall, and 
in the midst of a storm the secretary returns, and 
announces to his lord that he has seen the Lady 
Alda, begging in a town a few miles from the castle. 
Night closes-—-the storm increases, and in the inter- 
vals of the thunder a faint moan is heard beneath the 
windows of the castle. This is of course the lady, 
who, driven to despair by the villanies of Don Luis, 
of which she has been the unwilling victim, has 
crawled to the castle gates, in the hopes of seeing her 
husband once more. She is brought in fainting, and 
wakes to recognise Calaynos leaning over her. This 
scene, for deep and touching interest, has rarely been 
surpassed; in a speech of great beauty Calaynos 
throws himself at the feet of his wife, and declares 
that his love for her is as strong as ever; but the 
hand of death is on her, and she is horne aut to die, 
when Calaynos seizing an ancient sword from a 
column where it hangs, calls upon his Moorish an- 
cestors, whose portraits are on the walls, and rushes 
out to avenge upon the person of Don Luis the 
wrongs he has suffered. It would have been well, we 
think, if the tragedy had ended here; but the author 
appears to have imagined that poetical justice must 
be executed visibly, and two more scenes are given— 
one of which appeared to jar greatly upon the feelings 
of the audience, concluding with an encounter between 
Don Luis and Calaynos, in which both are slain. 
It will be seen from this sketch of the story, that the 
plot is simple, interesting, and well deyeloped; but 
to appreciate the care with which the tragedy has 
been constructed, and its fitness for stage representa- 
tion, it is necessary to witness its performance. We 





Mrs. Siddons, when she gaye her incomparable Readings of 
Shakspere. —Ed. L, G. 


have not space to do justice to the excellent acting 
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of the piece, but must not omit to notice the per- 
formance of Miss Cooper as the Lady Alda, and of Mr. 
Dickenson as the secretary; as_well as that of Mr. 
Phelps, whose portraiture of the cold and stately man 
roused at last by suffering, was thoroughly truthful 
and effective. The scenery and mise en scene were 
beautiful. 





MUSIC. 

Her Majesty’s—On Tuesday Miss Lind* re-ap- 
peared in the Lucia with as great effect as ever; and 
on Thursday made her final appearance (according 
to the bills of the day) on the lyric stage in the part 
of Alice, in Roberto il Diavolo. The announcement 
that this was to be the last theatrical performance of 
the nightingale drew an enormous audience ; indeed, 
the theatre was so densely crowded that the lobbies 
around the entrances were thronged with eager lis- 
teners for a stray note or two of the accomplished 
warbler: the private boxes too were all full, the gal- 
lery a pyramid of human beings, and even the little 
slips at the top of the theatre formed peep holes for a 
host of eager spectators. ‘The part of Alice was the 
one in which Miss Lind first enlisted the sympathies 
of her English hearers two years ago, upon her ar- 
rival amongst us; how those sympathies have been 
drawn closer to her by her gentle conduct and noble 
benevolence was fully witnessed last night by the 
mighty crowd who rushed to witness her departure 
from the stage in the same character. Of the per- 
formances it will suffice to say that Miss Lind sung 
exquisitely, with all the finish and richness of em- 
broidery, for which she is so remarkable, and that she 
was admirably supported by Mme. Guiliani as Jsa- 
bella, and by Gardoni and Belletti as Roberto and 
Bertram. The enormous number of bouquets thrown 
at the feet of the songstress, at the close of the 
opera, was a perfect marvel, and would have gone far 
to have established a flower show. We would have 
given her a simple sprig: it should have been Forget- 
Me-Not. 

Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden.—-On Monday 
® morning performance of Rossini’s Stabat and a 
miscellaneous concert were given. All the singers 
of the establishment were included in the programme}; 
but Signori Marini and Ronconi, together with 
Madame Ronconi, did not appear in their places. 
Tamburivi, with his customary bonhomie, took the 
“Largo al factotum” and “ Non piu Andrai,” which 
should have been sung by Ronconi. As no apology on 
the score of illness was made for Ronconi, we are led 
to express our surprise, often before now felt, that this 
probably one of the greatest lyric tragedians of the day 
is not more frequently heard. It will hardly be credited, 
that, as far as the three seasons have gone, he has 
only sung in entire operas on about twelve occasions. 
The magnificent work of Rossini was not so effec- 
tively performed as we have heard it in the same 
place. The “Cujus animam,” one of the most 
beautiful inspirations, suffered, unluckily, from Mario 
being a leetle ruffled at being hissed for coming so 
late as to miss singing it in the right place, as it 
occurs in the music; for which he chose to sing, or 
rather hum, the air in what can only be called a sulky 
manner. Angri sang the fine air for the contralto, 
“ Ut portem,” very nicely; but she is not quite alive 
to all its points yet. The choruses were sung with 
delightful precision and fine quality of tone. The 
selection which followed consisted of Weber's over- 
ture to Oberon charmingly and wonderfully executed 
by the unrivalled orchestra, as were the overture, 
scherzo, wedding march, and chorus of fairies from 
Mendelsshon’s Midsummer Night’s Dream; “Oh 
luce di quest anima,” by Misses Hayes and Meric; 
“Ebben a te,” the fine scena in Semiramide, by Grisi 
and Angri; the serenade from Don Pasquale, by 
Mario; the “Alla Trinita” of Palestrina, by the 
principal singers ; “‘ Una voce,” by Angri, in which 

* A portrait of the heroine, painted by Mr. Solomon, 
from a daguerreotype, improved by one sitting of the ori- 
ginal, has been exhibited previous to engraving, at the es- 
tablishment of Messrs. Squire and Co. It is so faithful a 
likeness, that we are not surprised to learn it has been se- 
cured by one of her warmest admirers, “ The Duke,” at the 
price of fifty guineas, 








she is as brilliant as possible; a cavatina of Berg- 
muller’s, by Mme. Dorus ; and the “ Amor di Patria,” 
from Masaniello, by Salvi and Massol. It was an 
excellent concert, and very fully attended. 

German Opera, Drury Lane.—The arrival of this 
company just makes the musical circle of this unpre- 
cedented season of our metropolis complete. With 
our two Italian Operas—the one possessing* the most 
fascinating and universally popular singer of the day; 
the other claiming the praise of the most fastidious 
amateurs by the unequalled perfection and unique 
classicality of its productions, headed and finished by 
the one gifted vocalist; with the French Opera 
Comique, never before so perfectly heard in this 
country; and now this German troupe, of consider- 
able general excellence, we can no longer be called 
insensible to the highest charms of musical art— 
there can be no question but that we are the first 
nation in the world, both in the appreciation and the 
patronage of art. Herr Reeder’s company is formed 
principally from that of the Grand German Opera at 
Amsterdam, of which he is styled the director ; to these 
performers are added Pischek, the well-known concert 
singer; Herr Joseph Erl, called first tenor of the 
Imperial Opera at Vienna; and Mme. Marlow, of the 
Grand Opera, Darmstadt, The first performance was 
on Wednesday evening, when Conradin Kreutzer’s 
opera Das Natchlayer in Granada was given, the 
music of which is well known, from having been per- 
formed by the German company some years back, 
The band is not so efficient as we generally find in 
the German orchestras, the violins are very weak, 
and the oboe feeble and bad in quality of tone; the 
horns, an important feature amongst the Germans, are, 
however, exccedingly good ; the accompaniments were 
nicely played, which, after all, is the great thing in an 
opera. Mme. Marlow is a pleasing singer, and, with- 
out attempting anything beyond the written music of 
the part, sings it with ease and elegance. Pischek 
is hardly so startling a singer in opera as we expecied, 
though he sings with the most correct taste and re- 
fined expression; his voice seems to want the force 
we have heard in his concert singing ; the romance, 
“ Ein schutz bin ich,” was charmingiy given by him. 
Herr Erl is a very fair tenor, and sings in a good 
style. The second-rate parts were extremely well 
taken, and the choruses were admirably sung, with 
a concord and expression quite delightful ; they were 
much applauded and several times encored, which 
tickled the vanity of the singers so much, that they 
all came forward and made very low bows, to the 
great amusement of the audience. The house was 
well filled, and this first performance must be pro- 
nounced highly successful. 








ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazelte. 

My pear Sir,—I would feel extremely obliged if 
you, or any of your North of England readers, would 
favour me through the medium of the Literary 
Gazette, with the origin and meaning of the following 
popular local rhymes and sayings, peculiar to the 
“north countrie.” Likewise permit me to observe, 
that if any of them can favour me through the same 
channel with a few more of these auncient saws, pe- 
culiar to any or all of the five northern counties, to 
wit, York, Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, 
or Westmoreland, they would not only be con- 
ferring an obligation upon myself, but likewise upon 
every one of your numerous readers, who take plea- 
sure in the fast-fading traditional sayings of our an- 
cestors. 


1. Lord Northumberland’s Arms, i.e., a black eye. 

2.9We'll all gan together like the folks 0’ Shields. 

3. As crafty as a Kendal fox. 

4. Like the parson of Saddleworth, who could read in no 
book but his own. . 

5. Doncaster Daggers. 

6. The woeful town o’ Wetherby. In connexion with 
this saying a story is told of an unfortunate Scotsman, which 
I have quite forgotten. 


* We hope still “ ssing,” notwithstanding her an- 
nounced retirement on Thursday last. 








7. As sure as a louse in Pomfret. 
8. Thicker and ranker, like pies o’ Pelion. 
9. Like the mayor of Hartlepool, you cannot do that. 
10. Looks as vild (i e. vile or worthless) as a pair of York- 
shire sleeves in a goldsmith’s shop. 
Iam, Sir, yours most truly, 


P.B.nr.D. May, 1849. oe 





PROVERBS AND POPULAR SAYINGS ON THE WEATHER, 
SEASONS, AND HUSBANDRY. 


Witches are most apt to confess on Fridays. 

The wind’s in a cold eever, #. c. quarter. 

It misles, it hazes—it rains small rain. 

A mouthful of moonshine, ¢. ¢. nothing. 

Thou shalt have moonshine in the mustard-pot. Nil. 

As rank as moats in the sun. 

Its a silly flock where the yowe (ewe) bears the bell. 

Cobbler’s Monday. Every Monday throughout the year is 
a regular holiday among the gentle craft. This custom 
is supposed to have arisen from the master’s requiring 
the greater portion of that day “to cut out” their work. 

Never talk of witches on a Friday. Sir Walter Scott, in 
his tale of Marmion, has the following— 


“The Highlander 
Will on a Friday morn look pale, 
If ask’d to tell a Fairy tale.” 


As rich as a new shorn sheep. 

When God pleases it rains with every wind. 

The early sower never borrows of the late. 

He that speaks does sow, he that holds his peace doth reap. 
This beautiful proverb is of twofold signification. 

The first pig of a litter is the best. 

A calf of a young cow, and a colt of an old mare. 

Whom God loves his bitch brings forth pigs. 

Snow for a sen'night is a mother to the earth, for ever after 
a stepmother. 

The death of wives and the loss of sheep make men rich. 

A lone sheep is in danger of the wolf. 

A brindled pig will make a good brawn to breed on. 

A kindly colt will never make a good horse (?). 

The moon doth not heed the barking of dogs. 

A woman’s mind is like a winter’s night. 

Corn’s not good for stags, (young horses.) 

Half an acre bears good corn. 


A rainbow in the morning, 
Is the shepherd’s warning ; 
A rainbow at noon, 

Will bring rain very soon ; 
A rainbow at night, 

Is the shepherd’s delight. 


Bread earned with honest labouring hands, 
Tastes better than the fruit of ill got lands. 
He that wants bread and yet lies still, 

It’s sin his hungry cheeks to fill. 


Six hours sleep for a man, 
Seven hours for a woman, 
Eight hours for a child, 
And nine for a pig! 


Shoe the horse, and shoe the mare, 
But let the little foal go bare. This, I rather sus- 
pect, is a fragment of a nursery rhyme.* 








VARIETIES. 


The Literary Fund holds it anniversary next Wed- 
nesday, and has had the good fortune to enlist Vis- 
count Hardinge for thechair. With so distinguished 
& commander we are not surprised to see so brilliant 
a staff; and we only hope they will all appear in the 
field. If they do, we are sure the levies will be com- 
mensurate, and the luckless children of Letters have 
cause to rejoice in the day. 

The Royal Orthopedic Hospital also convenes its 
friends and supporters for Tuesday next, and an- 
nounces the Lord Mayor in the chair, with a list of 
stewards, whose names and influence are sure to bring 
the meeting to an auspicious issue. The poor who 
suffer from deformities are a sadly numerous and 
helpless body ; and we rejoice to see the humane and 
Christian duty of alleviating their condition so liberally 
supported. This excellent charity has done much; 
but, considering its beneficent object, it ought to be 
enabled by the public bounty to do much more, and 
it is painful to think how many wretched distorted 
creatures are now praying for relief, and depend to @ 
considerable degree on the results of this day’s appeal. 

A Governesses’ Institution has been set on foot in 
Liverpool; on a plan similar to that happily established 
in London. 





* Or,—Shoe.the horse, shoe: shoe the old mare ; 
If the colt wont stand, let it go bare. 
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Servants’ Provident and Benevolent Institution.— 
Under this title a new charity is proposed to be esta- 
blished ; and the names of her Majesty, the Queen 
Dowager, Prince Albert, the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, and nearly, if not the whole, bench of 
Bishops stand at the head of its patrons. The plan 
seems to be that of a peculiar branch of savings bank; 
and there is a project for a home for female servants 
out of place, model lodging-houses for male servants, 
registries, dispensaries, &c. If carried to any extent, 
there are very many and very strong considerations 
involved in the measure. 

Government Schools of Design in Ireland.—Not- 
withstanding the bickerings and fault-findings with 
the management of the Schools of Design in England, 
it appears that the system is about to be extended 
into Ireland, with the cordial concurrence of the Irish 
public. The benefit to be derived from almost 
elementary instruction may be surmised from a fact 
stated in the Dublin Register, which observes, “it is 
a pity the class who will most benefit by the new 
school should not, as carly as possible, be made aware 
that its advantages principally belong to the manu- 
facturcr of the articles in daily use, and will materially 
serve the interests of those who give employment to 
a large number of hands, in the staple productions 
of our country, The sums of moncy which annually 
pass into the hands of French designers of patterns, 
have not been fully computed. In one branch alone 
—the wrappers of our northern linens—we know it 
reaches the enormous amount of 80,000/.” 

The Shakspeare House, &e—In addition to the 
particulars given in our last No. from the Report of 
the annual meeting of the London Shakspeare Society, 
we learn from the statements at the anniversary of 
the Royal Shakspearean Club at Stratford-on-Avon, 
Dr. Thompson in the chair, that the committee had 
been obliged to borrow 470/. from the bank, which 
must be repaid before the final destination of the pro- 
perty could be carried into effect. The house is 
in the meanwhile in charge of a trustworthy keeper, 
and open to the public without charge, except such 
voluntary contributions as may be subseribed by 
visitors towards wiping off the above debt. Govern- 
ment had granted 200/., and the amateur dramatic 
exhibitions of Mr. Dickens, Mr. Forster, and their 
friendly associates, lad realized no less than 1500/., 
now vested in the names of these two gentlemen. 

The Horticultural Society is almost curiously un- 
lucky in its shows. The May exhibition, on Satur- 
day, brought a stormy March or April day, and the 
company was consequently narrowed in numbers. 
Of fruit there could hardly be a display at this season ; 
and of flowers there were none to deserve a notice. 
Mr. Benjamin Edgington’s admirably constructed 
marquee, impervious to the weather, was by far the 
best inanimate production in the Chiswick Gardens. 

Champagne is a sore subject with us since the 
Literary Gazette was convinced of a libel (the only 
one ever imputed to it) for saying that the famous 
Charles Wright sold Gooseberry under that attractive 
tile. But the tricks of trade have improved since, 
and the clever dealers (whether in Cyder, Perry, 
Gooseberry, or Rhubarb) crown the artful dodge, by 
buying old corks belonging to good vintage bottles, 
and stopping their trash with them. Thus we see 
by a law-court notice that the Montebello brand is 
employed, at second hand, in vouching for the com- 
monest wash! ! 

The London University gave a soirée on Wednes- 


day evening, in Somerset House, and it was a terrible |. 


crush. About five-sixths of the visitors sported aca- 
demic gowns, and the mass of under-graduates of 
King’s College and the University formed a marked 
feature of the assemblage. Many distinguished per- 
Sons were also present, including Lords Brougham, 
Rosse, and Mahon. The Earl of Burlington and 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre received the company. The re- 
freshments were liberally supplied, and seemed to be 
fully enjoyed. 

Lord Rosse’s second soirée on Saturday was even 
More crowded than the first. Of the living attrac- 
tions of the evening M. Guizot was the chief. The 
Whole went off most satisfactorily. 





The Owl.—An anonymous writer in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, vol. |xxiv., p. 1003, mentions an 
old fairy tale respecting the owl, which, he says, is 
well known to the nurses of Herefordshire. A certain 
fairy, disguised as an old distressed woman, went to a 
baker's shop, and begged some dough of his daughter, 
of whom she obtained a very small piece. This she 
farther requested leave to bake in the oven, where it 
swelling to the size of a large loaf, the baker's 
daughter refused to let her have it. She, however, 
gave the pretended beggar another piece of dough, 
but still smaller than the first; this swelled in the 
oven even more than the other, and was in like 
manner retained. A third and still smaller piece of 
dough came out of the oven the largest of all, and 
shared the same fate. The disguised fairy, convinced 
of the woman’s covetousness by these repeated ex- 
periments, no longer restrained her indignation. She 
resumed her proper form, and struck the culprit with 
her wand, who immediately flew out of the window 
in the shape of anowl. This story may be a version 
of the legend alluded to by Ophelia, in Hamlet, iv. 5: 
“ They say the owl was a baker's daughter. Lord, 
we know what we are, but know not what we may be.” 
—Halliwell’s Popular Rhymes. 


The Diagonal Razor has not been so much re- 
called to our memory by its announcement in another 
column, as kept in it by constant use, and a grateful 
appreciation of its comfortable services; and we 
may repeat from experience that it is worthy of our 
previous praise as a “ Damascus Blade.” 

A Portrait of the late Dr. Chalmers, painted by a 
young Scottish artist, Mr. John Faed, and as skilfully 
engraved by his brother James, has been exhibited 
this week at Mr. Hogarth’s. Jt is an admirable like- 
ness, speaking as if in life to the eye, and must be 
most welcome to the multitudinous admirers of this 
great character. 

Eliza Cook's Journal, No. 1., has issued from the 
press with the pleasant month of May, and more 
pleasant than the weather of our present May. But 
as it bids fair to be perennial, we must not heed the 
first annual anomaly. The purpose is earnest to 
promote the welfare of the People, and one of the 
writer's own Home poems graces the number. 


New Pauper Asylum—On Tuesday, Prince Albert 
laid the foundation stone of this much-wanted estab- 
lishment, 1fear Colney Hatch. It is calculated for 
the reception of 1000 patients, and is to be conducted 
on the humane system so beneficially carried out by 
Dr. Webster and his coadjutors at Bethlem, and by 
Dr. Conolly and his staff at Hanwell. 


The North Star, for the Arctic Seas, as we inti- 
mated in our last, does not leave Greenhithe till the 
15th. That date was specified to us; but not being 
quite certain we hesitated to state it. 


Buildings and Monuments, Modern and Medieval. 
Edited by G. Godwin. Part I. The frontispiece is 
enough to recommend at least the first No. It re- 
presents her Majesty's residence in the Isle of Wight. 
The other elevations and interiors are good speci- 
mens of woodcutting, of prominent public buildings, 
with descriptive accounts of them; the whole, or 
nearly so, taken from The Builder, to be preserved 
in this separate and more convenient form. 

“ Mr. Hudson made his first appearance last night 
in His Last Legs.’—Times of Thursday, in notice 
of Adelphi Theatre. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Awmon@ forthcoming publications we observe one, which, 
if it answers the announcement, must be very useful to the 
community at large. Under the title of Court Etiquette, it 
professes to be a guide to intercourse with persons of rank, 
even from the highest, and must therefore be welcome to 
those who, for the first time, are introduced to their ac- 
quaintance, have occasion to write to them, or to meet them 
in society, at audiences, or in public places, It strikes us 
as being a little volume likely to supersede Professors, some 
of them ignorant, and most of them formal enough, to mar 
the manners they profess to teach. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Abbott's (J.) History of Hannibal, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Allen’s The Child’s Book of Martyrs, 2 vols, 18mo, 3s. 4d. 

Akerman’s Tradesmen’s Tokens, 8vo, cloth, 15s.; large 
paper, 21s. 

Balfour’s (Professor) Manual of Botany, post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

—= (Rev. W.) Anglo-Saxon Delectus, 12mo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

Birthday (The) third edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Bloxam’s Gothic Architecture, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Bridge’s (Rev. C.) Sacramental Instruction, second edition, 
12mo, cloth, 2s, 

Buchanan’s (R.) Ten Years’ Conflict, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Chepmell’s (E. C.) Domestic Homeopathy, second edition, 
foolseap, cloth, 5s. 

Cola Monti; or Memoirs of a Genius, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Cotter’s (Major E.) Voice from Waterloo, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Dollman’s (IF. T.) Examples of Ancient Pulpits in England, 
4to, cloth, £2 2s. 

Fautanso’s Musical Manual, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Fox’s (W.) Plans and Elevations for Baths, folio, sewed 


2ls. 

Francis’s (G. W.) Art of Modelling in Wax Flowers, 12mo, 
sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Hall’s New General Atlas, new edition, with index, folio 
half russia, #5 5s. 

Harper's (T. N.) Steps to the Cross, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ? 

Hahnemann’s (S.) Organon of Medicine, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 

— (Sir J. F. W.) Outlines of Astronomy, 8vo, cloth, 

8s. 

Holloway’s (W.) History of Romsey Marsh, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Hook's Short Meditations, part 3, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Judson’s (S. B.) Memoirs, second edition, 12mo, cloth, 2s., 
gilt, 2s. 6d. 

Knox’s (Rev. T.) Daniel the Prophet, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Lamb’s (Charles) Rosamond Gray, Essays, Poems, &c., cloth, 
6s. 

Life in a Sick Room, foolscap, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Mayo’s(H., M.D.) Letters on Popular Superstitions, post 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Mitchell’s (Rey. D.) Christian Fidelity, second edition, 
18mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Mnemonic Chronology of British History, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

Nicbuhr’s (B. G.) Lectures on Roman History, vol. 2, 
12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Noad’s Lectures on Chemistry, third edition, 8vo, cloth, I4s. 

Orphan (The) ; or Memoirs of Matilda, by Eugene Sue, post 
8vo, cloth, 24s. 

Passover Feasts, and Old Testament Sacrifices Explained, 
12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Pickles’ (W.) Flax and Tow Spinner’s Calculator, 18mo, 
cloth, 2s. 

Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Reprints of Rare Tracts and Imprints of Ancient MSS.; 
7 vols, post 8vo, boards, £7 7s. 

Scott’s Minstrelsy of Scottish Border, 4 vols, new edition, 
10s. 6d. 

Scripture Sites and Scenes, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Schleiden’s Principles of Scientific Botany, translated by E. 
Lankaster, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Seymour’s (Rev. M. HI.) Mornings among the Jesuits at 
Rome, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Smith’s Female Disciple, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Taylor's (Isaac) Loyola and Jesuitism in its Rudiments, post 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Thomson’s (D. P.) Introduction to Meteorology, 8vo, cloth, 
12s. 6d. 

Tingry’s Varnisher’s Guide, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Vaughan’s (Dr. R.) The Age and Christianity, 8vo, cloth, 
6s. 

Whittock’s New Manual of Perspective, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

Winslow’s (Rev. 0.) The Silver Trumpet, 18mo, cloth, Is. 

Younger’s (J.) The Light of the Week, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 


1849. hm s. | 1849, h.m. 6. 
May 12... 1156 64] Mayl6. .. . 1156 56 
13... —56 53 17. . . « —56 68 
4... 56 48 18... « —56 86 


5... —56 49 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE are inclined to postpone Mr. Nash’s acceptable letter 
for a short time, in order that he may see farther what is 
said in the Hore Egyptiace. Other eminent antiquaries 
have written to us on the same subject; and we think the 
discussion of insulated points undesirable. 

Received, Mr. Crossley’s contribution to philology, which 
shall have due attention. 

The Hostler Poet also received. 

Ba-ba is quite mistaken. We firmly believe that our con- 
temporary is more than half convinced of its own sagacity 
and pre-eminence over all the rest of the periodicals in the 
world. The old proverb is right,—There is nothing like 
having a good opinion of yourself ;—but it is usually attended 
with less bitterness and more good humour, 

Received, the Ladies’ Gaxette of Fashion, for May ; but for 
what particular reason sent to us we cannot tell. Indeed 
we are almost daily receiving contemporary publications, 
the looking through which costs us much precious time, 
without our being able to discover the cut bono ; unless it 
be to bring us to the comfortable conclusion, that the perio- 
dical press throughout the country is generally in a healthy 
condition, and is conducted with much ability. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


GRAND EXTRA NIGHT, THURSDAY, May 17, 1849. 
It is respectfully announced that a Grand Extra Night, on the scale 
of former seasons, will be presented on Thursday, May 17, 1849, when 
will be performed (for the last time) Bellini’s celebrated Opera of 


NORMA. 


Norma, Mile. Parodi; Adalgisa, Mme. Giuliani; Pollione, Sig. Bordas ; 
and Orovesa, Sig. Lablache. To be followed by the principal Tableaux 
of the admired Ballet of 

FIORITA, 


By M. P. Taglioni. The Music by Big. Pugni. The Gomes by Mr. 
C. Marshall. Principal parts by Mile, C, Rosati, Mile, Marie Taglioni, 
and M. Dor. The Selection will comprise the PRINCIPAL PAS of 
the BALLET, and the admired Tableaux of THE WATERFALL. 
To be followed by a Selection from Rossiui’s Opera, 


LA CENERENTOLA, 


Including the celeb d Air, “E allor se non ti speccio,” by Sig. 
Calzolari; and the Scena and Brilliant Rondo, “ Non piu mesta,” by 
Mile. Alboni. Angelina, (under the name of Cenerentola,) Mile. 
Alboni; Don Ramiro, Sig. Calzolari; Dandini, Sig. Belletti; and Don 
Magnifico, Sig. Lablache. To conclude with the admired Ballet of 


ELECTRA; orn, THE LOST PLEIAD, 


(Omitting the first two Tableaux.) The Principal Parts by Mlle. 
Carlotta Grisi, Miles, Petit Stephan, Marra, Tommassini, Julien, 
Aussandon, Lamoreux, Mile. Marie Taglioni, and M. Paul Taglioni; 
and comprisivg the admired Grand Pas de Deux D'Action, “LA 
LUTTE,” Mile. Carlotta Grisi and M. P. Taglioni. And also the 
celebrated Scene of the RESTORATION of the LOST PLEIAD to 
the REGIONS of LIGHT. 

Application for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the Box- 
Office of the Theatre, where Pit Tickets may be obtained as usual, 
price 10s, 6d. each. Doors opened at Seven; the Opera to commence 
at Half-past Seven o’Clock. 








OYAIL ACADEMY of ARTS, Traratcar 
Sevane.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY 
is now OPEN.—Admission (from Eight o'clock till Seven), One 
Shilling. Catalogue, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
_4 ARTISTS. Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. OPEN for the 
SEASON. Admission, One Shilling. Open from Nine till Dusk. 
J. W. ALLEN, Sec. 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-FIFTH ANN UAL EXHIBITION 
isnow OPEN, at their GALLERY, 5, PALL-MALL EAST. 
Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
GEORGE FRIPP, Sec. 


HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS.—The FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION of this SOCIETY is now OPEN at their Gallery, 
Firty turer, PALL MALL, near ST. JAMES’S PALACE, from 
Nine o’clock till Dusk.—Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, Bee. 


JHE EXHIBITION of the ASSOCIATION 

for PROMOTING the FREE EXHIBITION of MODERN 

ART is now OPEN, at the Gallery, Hyde Park Corner, DAILY, from 
Nine til] Dusk.—Acmission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 

N.B.—The Committee have the pleasure to announce the addition 

of an important picture, “The Penance of Jane Shore,” painted 

ly for this Institution by R. 8, Lander, R.S.A, 
BELL SMITH, Hon: Sec. 


Ts EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS and 
. DRAWINGS, by Amateur Artists, is now OPEN at the 
Picture Gallery, 209, Regent Street, from 10 till 6. Admittance 1s. 























LIVERPOOL ACADEMY, 1849. 


HE EXHIBITION of the LIVERPOOL 
ACADEMY WILL OPEN early in SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
Works of Art intended for Exhibition will be received, subject to 
the regulations of the Academy’s Circular, by Mr, Green, 14, Charles 
Street, Middlesex Hospital, until the llth of August; and at the 
Academy’s Rooms, Old Post Office Place, Liverpool, from the 16th 
ti 


ll the 20th of August. 
JAMES BUCHANAN, Secretary. 


ORTRAIT of the late Rev. Dr. CHALMERS, 
; Painted by J. Fann, A.R.A., proposed to be presented to THE 
FREE CHURCH COLLEGE, EDINBURGH, is now on View, at 
Mr. HOGARTH’S, No. 6, Haymarket. 


OYAL LITERARY FUND, instituted 1790, 
incorporated 1818, for the Protection and Relief of Authors of 
genius aud learning and their Families, who may be in want or dis- 


tress. 
Parzon— Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
Paesipent—The Marquis of LANSDOWNE. 

The SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation 
will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on Wednesday next, the 16th inst. 
Lieut.-General the LORD VISCOUNT HARDING, G.C.B., 

in the Chair. 
Tickets, One Guinea each, may be obtained at Freemasons’ Hall, and 
from the Secretary, at the Chambers of the C i , Great 


Russell Street. OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, See. 











P , 





‘HE Case of Miss Frances Abercrombie, 

ened —— oupehainn, in ate yee pte "> Insu- 
rance ices to the amount , as y Mr. t 
Talfourd, in the “ Final Memorials of Charles Lamb,” pobiishea by 


Moxon, Dover Street. The 95th number of the Hygeist and Medical 
Reformer, for May, contains the b ppteaians of the above case, &c.— 
Office, 368, Strand, or 2d. by 


: price 1d., y post. 








RoxAL ‘ORTHOPAEDIC HOSPITAL, for 
the Cure of Club-foot, Lateral Curvature of the Spine, and all 
other Contractions and Deformities, 6, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE. 
Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 
PATRONESS. 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
PATRON. 
H,R.H, PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., &c. 
PRESIDENT. 
H.R,H. the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE, K.G., &c. 








The Ci i of M hone guest pleasure in informing 
the Governors of this useful Charity and the public that the Right 
Hon. the LORD MAYOR has kindly consented to preside at the 
approaching ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL, to be held at the 
FREEMA' ONS’ TAVERN, Great Queen Street, on TUESDAY, 
May 15, and that the Sheriffs have also kindly accepted the office of 
Stewards, and promised to atterd. 


STEWARDS, 
The Right Hon, Lord DUDLEY COUTTS STUART, MP., 
Chairman. 


The Right Hon. the Earl Fitz- 
Charles Ireland Shirreff, Esq. 


william, V.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Abinger, Vincent Nicoll, Esq. 
V.P. | Daniel Keith, Esq. 


The Hon. William F. Scarlett, | Thos. Thornton, Esq. 


.P. D. B. Chapman, Esq. 

Sir Windham C. Anstruther, | James Lake, Esq. 
Bart., V.P. John Mair Innes, Esq. 

Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., V.P. Wn. Francis Low, Esq. 

Mr. Sergeant Adams, V.P. Frederick Russell, Esq. 

Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Finnis. | E. L. Bryant, Esq. 

Mr. Sheriff Goodhart. 


C. Corben, Esq. 
aay), Send Cabbell, Esq., M.P., | H. F. Richardson, Esq. 
C. 5. Bevan, Esq. 


Henry Walker, Esq. 
William Kinsey, Esq. 
Philip Hanbury, Esq., V.P. John Carter, Esq., Cornhill. 
A. W. Robarts, Esq., V.?. John Carter, Esq., Souti:molton 
Wm. Manning A don, Esq. Street. 
George Forbes, Esq. Robert Low, Esq. 
Mr. Under-Sheriff Sheerman. Thomas Pollock, Esq. 
r. Under-Sheriff Tamplin. R. W. Tamplin, Esq. 
Rev. George Kemp, M.A. E, F. Lonsdale, Esq. 
Rev. Cornelius Hart, M.A. E. J. Chance, Esq. 
W. B. James, Esq. 
Separate seats will be reserved for Ladies, for whom suitable 
dation and refresh s will be provided. Ladies’ Tickets, 
5s. each, to be obtained of the Stewards only. 
The mnsical arrangements will be under the direction of Mr. 
Grattan Cooke. The vocalists already engaged are:—The Misses A. 


Quarles Harris, Esq., V.P. 











and M, Williams, Mr, Hobbs, Mr. Young, and Mr. Machin. Grand 
pianofortes, Miss Kate Loder and Miss Read. 
Tickets, £1 18, each, may be ined of the S ds; of the 


Secretary, at the Hospital ; and at the bar of the Tavern. 

The friends of the charity are earnestly requested to enrol their 
names 4s stewards, and to exert all their influence with their friends 
in order to render the meeting as beveficial as possible to the funds. 
Two hundred and eighty patients waiting for admission, and the 
Jarge and increasing number of applicants urgently require that every 
effort should be made by all those who desire to see this Hospital 
placed upon a footing whici would enable its benefits to be extended 
to the utmost. 

Subscriptions and donations of any amount will be thankfully 
received, 

An annual subscription of £1 1s. constitutes an annual governor; 
£5 5s. a governor for ten years; £10 10s.a life governor—each en- 
titled to recommend two out-patients and one in-patient annually, 


By order, 
GEORGE KEMP, M.A., Chaplain and Hon. Sec. 
B. MASKELL, Secretary. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 





The Furniture, Gobelin Tapestry manufactured for the Emperor 
Napoleon, Splendid Egyptian Chimney-piece, and the Pictures of 
His Highness The Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, President of 
the French Republic. 

ESSRS. CHRISTIE AND MANSON 


respectfully give notice that they have received the Commands 
of His Highoess The Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte to SELL by 
AUCTION on the Premises, No. 3a, King-street, St. James’s-square, 
on MUNDAY and TUESDAY, May 2)st and 22nd, at One o’clock 
precisely, the Elegant Modein Furniture supplied by Messrs. 
Banting. Gobelin Tapestry, Chimney-piece of Egyptian Granite, and 
the Collection of Italian and French Pictures and Engravings, 
Splendid Astronomical Telescope, &c. &c., of His Highness The 
Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, President of the French Republic. 
The FURNITURE comprises a Rosewood Drawing- room Suite, 
Chimney-glasses in Elegant Frames, Brussels Carpets, Ormolu 
Clocks, Dining Tables, Sideboard and Side Tables, a Mahogany 
Four-post Bedstead, Capital Winged Wardrcbe, Cheval Glass, 
Washing and Dressing Tables, &c. Also the Service of China and 
Glass, &. Among the PICTURES are a Grand Altarpiece by 
Spagnoletto, the Virgin and Child, with Saints, an interesting 
ork of the Early Florentine School; The Monastery, by Granel; 
Deedalus and Icarus, by David; The Death of Attila, by Gautherol; 
some Modern Italian Landscapes; a Head, by Count D’Orsay; an 
Elaborate Medicine Chest; fngravings, Framed and Glazed, &e.— 
May be Viewed Friday and Saturday preceding, and Catalogues had 
of Mr. Netlam Giles, Solicitor, 32, Lincoln's Inn Fields; of Mr. 
Banting, St. James’s-street; and at Messrs, Christie and Manson’s 
Offices, King-street, St. James’s-square. 





Autograph Letters and Historical Documents, 


UTTICK AND SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 
} Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, May 14th, and Following Day, 
at One o'clock most punctually, an Interesting Collection of AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, from an 
Period to the Present Time, including Autographs of Royal 
Personages, Noblemen, Statesinen, Judges, Bishops, Ambassadors, 
Commanders, Poets, Artists, Musicians, Actors, and others, most of 
which are important as Historical Records, as well as of Literary and 
Au Interest.—May now be Viewed, Catalogues will be 
sent on application. 





THE DIAGONAL RAZOR. 
W. DAY, PATENTEE, 353, STRAND, LONDON. 


The advantages of this Razor are—-Breadth at the Heel and Nar- 
rowness at the Point; the entire length of the blade is thus available 
at each stroke, and the upper lip —y be shaved without fear of 
chopping; the weight of metal at the heel of the blade prevents it 
becoming loose in the haadle, and renders stroppiug (otten a dan- 
gerous operation) safe and easy; the blade lies perfectly flat to the 
face, and the most tender skin is thus eecure agaiust cut or abrasion. 
Every Razor is made of the purest Damascus Steel, and is the most 
perfect instrument hitherto introduced for ease, security, and ra- 


pidity of use. 
W. Day, 353, Strand. 





FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 


TPHE attention of Gentlemen requiring Shirts is 

solicited to this truly unique article. The only perfect fitting 
Shirt made, bining ease, eleg and comfort. Now ready, all 
the New Patterns in Fancy Coloured Shirts, such as Stripes, Sprigs, 
Flowers, Spots, &c. Registered uuder the New lesigns’ Act. Made 
the Eureka Pattern. Patterns to select from, with detailed catalogue 
and directions for self-measurement sent post free, Shirts made to 
order in any style and at any price. 

Ricuanp Forp, 185, Strand, London. 








URE of STAMMERING.—Mr. HUNT begs 
J to announce that he has resumed his Instructions forthe Cure 
of Stammering and Defects in Speech for the Season, at his resi- 
dence, No. 224, Regent Street. A Prospectus, containing Testimonials 
ot Cures effected throughout the period ot Twenty-two Years; aud 
references to the highest medical authorities may be had, as above, 
or sent, on application, to any part of the Kingdom, free of expense. 

Mr. Hunt attends Pupils at Swanage, Dorset, during the months of 
July, August, and September. 

224, Regent's Street, April 7th, 1849. 
| OOPER’S EXTRACT of TARAXACUM 

(Dandelion).—Mr. Hooper is favoured with the most satis- 
factory communications respecting this preparation, which, since 
1842, he has carefully given his attention to. It is highly recom- 
mended by the most eminent of the faculty—-Drs. Prout, Rigby, 
Gairdener, Chambers, Watson, Latham, Johnson, Williams, Scott, 
Locock, Jephson, Budd, Todd, Bird, Sir David Davies, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, Mr, Fergusson, Aston Key, Guthrie, and others, With Seltzer 
Water it forms a pleasant draught. Orders sent carriage free to any 
part ofthe kingdom. Seltzer Water, 4s. per dozen.— Hooper, Opera- 
tive Chemist, Pall Mall East, London, and 55, Grosvenor Street. 


~ELTZER WATER, 4s. dozen; 

FACHINGEN WATER, 4s. dozen; VICHEY, PULLNA, and 

others, at a reduction of 25 percent. Prepared, according to the most 
‘accurate analysis, by Hooren, Operative Chemist. 

Potash Water, 3s. doz.; Magnesia Water, 3s. doz.; Soda Water, 
3s. doz.; Hrated Benzoate of Potash Water, 6s. doz.; and AZrated 
Benzoate of Ammonia Water, 6s. doz. 

‘The Benzoate Waters are agreeable and highly useful in preventing 
the return of Gout. 

The London Mineral Water Pump Room, Now Open, at 7, Pall Mall 

ast, 

Hoorer, Operative Chemist, 55, Grosvenor Street, and 7, Pall Mall 

ast. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S China and Glass 
Business is carried on in OXFORD STREET ONLY. The 
remises are very extensive, avd contain an ample assortment of the 
est description of goods at reduced prices for cash; for instance, a 
Dinner Service for twelve may be purchased for four guineas. 
250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park, 














kb ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 

has realized in practice all the promised beneticial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “Cosmetic 
Petrouinge Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and on the most de- 
licate skin; orin the nursery, forinfants. The“ PeTrro.ine SHavine 
Soar” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt in 
the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
‘‘Disrensany Soar,’ is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
of long standing; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against, 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen alter 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and other contagions, be considered a beneficial antidote. 

R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 ano 13, Ticusorne Screet, Recent’s QuapRant. 





D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 

aud Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
ll, I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectiully requests from the public an 
inspection of his varicus assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 g8.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 3%, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 


bgt ree Italian Gentleman, who has 

had great success in Teaching his own, the French, and Latin 
Languages, both in Colleges and families of distinction, has recently 
ms from Tuscany, and again offers his services in a similar 
situation, He is a good scholar, and can give the highest references 
to former pupils,—Address, 8. B., 45, Duke Street, St. James's. 
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HE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION, Established by Royal Charter of King George, a.v. 
1720, the first for Life, Fire, and Marine Assurance. 
The expenses of the Life Department are paid by the Corporation, 
ind not taken from the Premium paid. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


B RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Capital—ONE MILLION, 


This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Parliament, 
4 Vict. cap. 9, and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life 
Assurance ah poor extent to policy holders, and to present 

an dati 











ao facilit ion than are usually offered to the 
public, : , ; 

The ample Subscribed Capital, together with the large and con- 
tinually i ing fund lated from i on upwards 


of 8000 Policies, affords complete security to the assured: whilst the 
magnitude of the Company’s transactions has enabled the Directors 
to offer unusual advantages to policy holders, as will be seen by 
reference to the prospectus, and to the varied and extensive tables 
which have been computed with great care and labour, expressly for 
the use of this Institution. 
PETER MORRISON, Resident Director, 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London, Oct. 1, 1848. 





Ysereess LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


18, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, 
Established 1838. 


Trostexs—Benjamin Hawes, Esq.; Chas. Baldwin, Esq.; 
Thos. Nesbit, Esq. 





The Directors solicit attention to their new Prospectus Almanack 
for the present year, in which the peculiar advantages offered by the 
Company to assurers are fully explained. 

On Policies taken out for the whole term of life, one-third of the 
premium may remain unpaid till death, or one-half may remain on 
credit for five years. Extended permission to travel or reside abroai 
is granted, and a new scale of extra premiums for foreign risks is 
published. 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the profits are appropriated to assurers 
entitled to share therein. 

Advances are made to assurers on assignable property or income, 
and also on the g of most und d personal sureties. 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary & Secretary. 








ENTOR LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 2, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the Duke of RUTLAND, K.G. 


VICK PRESIDENTS. 


The Right Honourable the Earl Fitzwilliam, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Carnarvon. 


TRUSTEES, 
The Right Honourable Lord Viscount Sydney. 
The Honourable Edward Mostyn Lloyd Mostyn, M.P. 
The Honourable John Heary Thomas Manners Sutton, 
Sir William George Hylton Joliffe, Bart., M.P. 


DIRECTORS, 

Chairman—JOHN DEAN PAUL, Esq., 217, Strand. 
Deputy-Chairman—GEORGE BERKELEY HARRISON, Esgq., 
24, Great Tower Street. 
< ~ ee Esq, 10, Upper Ilamilton Terrace, St. John’s 

ood. 


Robert Makin Bates, Esq., 41, Norfolk Street, Strand. 

Charles Benjamin Caldwell, Esq., 3, Orchard Street, Portman Square. 
Samuel Whitfield Daukes, Esq., 14, Whitehall Place. 

The Rev. Richard Lee, M.A., Rectory, Stepney. 

Sir George Graham Otway, Bart., 6, Portman Square. 

George Robert Paul, Esq., Portland Lodge, Worthing. 

Henry Corbett Taylor, Esq., 15, St. John’s Wood Road. 
Major.General Harry Thomson, 2, Park Square West, Regent's Park. 
Captain Wetherall, R.N., Castle-hill Lodge, Ealing. 


AUDITORS. 
Thomas Charles Bates, Esq. Henry Williams Hodgson, Esq. 
John Fitzgerald, Esq. Francis William Stone, Esq. 
PHYSICIAN, 
Protheroe Smith, M.D., 25, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, 


SURGEON, 
Barnard Wight Holt, Esq., F.R.C.S., 5, Parliament Street, 
estminster. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Holt and Aubin, 26, Bucklersbury. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Strahan, Paul, Faul, and Bates, 217, Strand. 


ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 


“ Economical Rates of Premium, computed expressly for the use of 
he Company, and presenting the means of effecting policies in a 
vita gas of ways to suit the objects and circumstances of the 
Complete security afforded to the assured by means of an ample 
a ed capital, by the registration of assignments of policies, by 
Hoes adinission of age ani interest during life, where the same have 
mex satisfactorily proved, and by other regulations for facilitating the 
objects and protecting the interests of all bond fide policy holders. 
Full particulars stated in the prospectuses. 
The usual commission allowed to solicitors and agents, 
By Order of the Board of Directors, 


LOUIS MORE, Manager. 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.—8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 97, 
George Street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow; 4, College 
Green, Dublin. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, affords 
the most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and in the great 
success which has attended it since its commencement, its annual 
income being upwards of £94,000. 

In 1841 the Company added a bonus of £2 per cent. per annum on 
the sum insured to all policies of the participating class from the 
time they were effected to the 3lst December, 1840, and from that 
date to 81st December, 1847, €2} per cent. per annum was added at 
the General Meeting cn 6th July, 1848. 

The bonus thus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 31st of 
December, 1847, is as follows :— 














Sum Time | Sum added a Sum added to /Sum payable 
Assured. Assured. | Policyin 1841.| Policy in 1848./ at Death. 
& i @eaadl @ae 68028 
5000 | 13 yrs. 10 mts. 683 6 8 787 10 0 | 647016 8 
$000 =12years | 500 0 0 787 10 O | 628710 0 
5000 | 10 years 300 0 0 787 19 0 | 6087 10 0 
5000 8 years 100 0 0 737 10 O | 588710 0 
5000 | Gyears 1 oe )~=6| (65 «0 OO | 5675 0 O 
5000 | 4 years | i if | 450 9 0 | 5450 0 0 
5000 | 2 years | os #0 225 0 0 | 5225 00 


This day, with 20 Woodcuts, post 8vo, 15s, 


ISITS to the MONASTERIES of the 
LEVANT. By the Hon. ROBERT CURZON, Jun. 
CONTENTS. 
ae Convents of the Natron | Convent of Santa Sabba. 
kes Catastrophe at the Holy Sepul+ 
chre, Jerusalem. 
lis, | M ies of Meteora. 
Monasteries of Mount Athos. 


Convent of the Pulley. 
Monasteries in the N 


Thebes. 
The White Monastery. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








NEW WORK BY SIR CHARLES LYELL. 
Just ready, 2 vols. post Svo, 
SECOND VISIT to the UNITED STATES 


of NORTH AMERICA, By Sir CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S., 
President of the Geological Society of London. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


This day, Second Edition, revised, 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 


purse se GEOGRAPHY. By Mrs. 





SOMERVILLE. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, aud 
only one half need be paid for the first five years where the insurance 
is forlife. Noeutrance money or charge except the policy stamp. 
Every information will be afforded on application to the Resident 
Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


RISP’S SECOND EXCURSION to PARIS 

for the Whitsun Holidays, will leave London on the Mornine 

of Sarurpay, May 26th, giving a Fortnicur in Parts, with the 

Option of Returnine on IntERMEDIATE Days, at the following ex- 
traordinary Low Rates to Paris and Back :— 





First Class Railway and Steamboat .. .. »» «. +» £310 0 
Ditto, with Bed, Breakfast, and Attendance at Hotels 

@uringaweek .. .. «2 oc a we Ob 5 00 

Second Class Railway and Steamboat .. 210 0 


Ditto, with Bed, Breakfast, and Attendance at Hotels 
@avingaweek 2... oo cc 00 00 00 00 0 310 0 

No Third Class.—J.C. has the kind permission of some hundreds of 
his former tourists, to refer to them. Full particulars may be had 
at the British and Foreign Excursion Office, 51, Bedford Street, (one 
door from the Strand,) London; and for the convenience of City 
Gentlemen, at Hammond's Advertisement Office, 27, Lombard Street. 





UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY AND 
PRINCE ALBERT. 
Just published, price Seven Shillings, Edited by “ Frank Fairleigh.” 


EVEN TALES BY SEVEN AUTHORS. 
\ Containing original Tales, by G. P. R. James, Esq.; Miss 
Pardoe; Martin F. Tupper, Esq.; Mrs. 8S. C. Hall; 8. M., the 
Authoress of “The Maiden Aunt;” the Authorof “ Frank Fairleigh ;” 
and the Lady for whose benefit it is published. 
George Hoby (Rice’s Library), 123, Mount-street, Berkeley-square, 





Just published, 
ars on BAROMETERS: an Explana- 


tory Pamphlet on the Aneroid, a newly invented portable Baro- 
meter, with a short Historical Notice on Barometers in general, their 
Construction and Use; accompanied by a full, clear, and accurate 
Table for determining the Measurement of Heights; illustrated with 
Woodcutss By EDWARD J. DENT, F.R.A.S. Price 1s. 6d.; or 
forwarded post free on receipt of 24 postage stamps.—33, Cockspur 
Street; 82, Strand; and 34, Royal Exchange, (Clock Tower Area.) 
The price of the Aneroid is £3 3s., including pamphlet. 


R. REES’S CYCLOPEDIA; 

a large paper copy, elegantly half bound, russia backs aud 

corners, marbled leaves, a Subscriber’s copy, in fine condition, Proof 

Plates, &c. 45 Volumes to be sold for £20 (warranted), published at 
£153 in Parts. 

*,* From the Library of the late James Watt, Esq., of Aston Hall, 
Warwickshire. 





Also, 

DUGDALE’S MONASTICON ANGLICANUM. The New Edi- 
tion, by Messrs. Cauey, Exits, and Banptnkt (1846), illustrated with 
250 Copper-plates and a multitude of Woodcuts. Fine i i 


This day, with Illustrations, post 8vo, 12s. 


PHYSICIAN’S HOLIDAY; or a Month 
in Switzerland during the Summer of 1848. By JOHN 
FORBES, M.D. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Shortly will be published, 3 vols. 8vo, 
IVES of the LINDSAYS ; or, a Memoir of 


the Houses of Cnawrorp and Batcanres. By LORD 
LINDSAY. To which are added, Extracts from the Official Corre- 
spondence of Alex. Sixth Farl of Balcarres, during the Maroon War; 
together with Personal Narratives by his Brothers, the Hon. Robert, 
Colin, James, John, and Hugh Lindsay; and by his Sister, Lady 
Anne Barnard. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day is published, in post 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 
ETTERS on the TRUTHS contained in 
POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. By HERBERT MAYO, M.D. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, in 8vo, price 12s. 6d., with numerous 
Illustrations, 
| elaine te TO METEOROLOGY. 
By DAVID P. THOMSON, M.D., Edin. 

A Systematic Treatise, wherein the laws of that important branch 
of Natural Science are explained by numerous interesting facts, 
methodically arranged aud familiarly described. 

Wiliam Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 
Now ready, the First Number, price One Shilling, of 
THE PERSONAL HISTORY, ADVENTURES, EXPERIENCE, AND 
OBSERVATION OF 


AVID COPPERFIELD THE YOUNGER, 
of BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY: (which he never meant 
to be published on any account.) By CHARLES DICKENS. With 
Illustrations by-Hasiot K. Brownz. To be completed in Twenty 
Monthly Numbers. 
London: Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 








Preparing for publication in Monrary Parte, 


UGDALE’S MONASTICON ANGLICA- 
NUM. A History of the Anseys and other Monasteries, 
Faranies, and Catugprat and Cotieciats Cauncues in Enoranp 
and Waxes, and all such Scorca, lursu,and Furncu Monasteries, 
as were in any manner c i with the Religi Houses in Eng- 
land. Forming, when complete, eight volumes in folio, Illustrated 
with 250 beautiful Engravings. 

The Proraretons of the New Epition of the Monasricon 
avnounce their intention to publish this important work by Subscrip- 
tion at a reduction in the price at which it was originally published. 
It isi ded to publish the work in 25 Parts, at Twenty Suriuincs 








8 Volumes, tolio. £17 10s., half-bound turkey morocco, gilt tops. 
BOWYER’S splendid edition of HUME’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, with numerous beautiful Engravings, by the most eminent 
Artists. 10 Vols. folio, bound russia extra, leaves marbled, broad 
border of gold on the sides. £10 10s. 
Apply to J. Brumby, 24, Haymarket, corner of Panton Street. 





Just published, with Woodents and Map of the Locality, 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
HE BALLAD of EDWIN and EMMA. 
By DAVID MALLET. A New Edition, with Notes and 
Illustrations by Freperick T. Dinsparr, Esq., LL.D., F.8.A. 
London: George Bell, Fleet Street. Richmond: M. Bell; T. and A, 
Bowman. Barnard Castle: John Atkinson. 





GEORGE SLATER'S PUBLICATIONS FOR MAY. 
GTRIFE and PEACE, the H— FAMILY— 
K 


two of a complete edition of Frederika Bremer’s Novels, now 
a. one volume on the 15th of every month, uniform in size, 
inding, &c., with SLATER’S SHILLING SERIES of popular and 
classical works, 16mo, handsomely bound in green cloth, gilt; of 
which are published, Beckford’s Vathek; Emerson’s Twelve Essays. 
In preparation, Longfellow’s Hyperion; Lamartine’s Raphael, Is. 
each; free by post, Is. 6d. 
252, Strand. 





Just published, price 10s. 
RGANON of MEDICINE. By Samuer 
HAHNEMANN. Translated from the Fifth Edition by 
R. E. Dupcron, M.D. With a Portrait of Halinemaun, engraved in 
mezzotint by W. O. Gellar, from the picture by Madame Hahnemann. 
London: W, Headland, 15, Princes Street, Hanover Square, 





each, A Parr to be published every month: thus securing to the 
subscribers the certainty both as regards its cost and period for its 
completion. Subscribers preferring it may be supplied with the work 
complete or in volumes, half bound morocco, at an additional cost of 
Five Shillings per Volume. 

This Edition has been considerably eularged and improved, with 
the additions of ti.e late Joun Caney, Esq., F.8.A., Keeper of the 
Records inthe Augmentation Office and Chapter House at Westminster ; 
Sir Henry Ets, F.R.S., Principal Librarian of the Bri/ish Museum ; 
and the Rev. Butxetex Banpinen, Keeper of the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. 

The number of copies is limited to 300; to prevent disappointment, 
it will be desirable that no delay occur in forwardivg the names of 
those desirous of possessing the work. Each Part or Volume will be 
delivered in a printed wrapper, and numbered according to subscrip- 
tion, 

Loudon: Published for the Proprietors by T. G. March, 
116, Jermyn Street. 


IFE in its Origin, Gradations, Forms, and 
Issues. A Sermon, bythe Rev.G. BUSH. Price Threepence. 


LETTERS to a MAN of the WORLD DIS- 
POSED to BELIEVE. Translated from the French of M. Le Bors 
pe Guars. New Edition, revised by the Rev. G. Busa. Crown 
8vo, 3s, cloth. 

J. S$. Hodson, Clifford’s Inn Passage, Fleet Street. 


This day is published, price One Shilling, 


AROMETER.—A MANUAL of the BARO- 

METER, showing its Construction and Method of Use; with 
Tables for Corrections, Heights of Mountains and Dew-point; the 
Phenomena of the Weather; and also an account of the Aneroid. By 
JOHN HENRY BELVILLE, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
R. and J. E, Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
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NEW WORKS. 


SIR JOHN HERSCHEL’S OUT- 


LINES of ASTRONOMY, Plates and Woodcuts, 18s. 


Il. 
LOYOLA: and JESUITISM in its 


RUDIMENTS. By ISAAC TAYLOR. 10s. 6d. 


ill. 


SCHLEIDEN’S BOTANY. Trans- 


lated by Dr. E. LANKESTER, Pilates and Woodeuts, 21s. 


Iv. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NA- 


TURAL HISTORY: With 900 Woodcuts, 10s.; bound, 12s. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. Auto- 


biographical Preface ; Vignette by Maclise, 5s.; morocco, 12s. 6d. 


vi. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of 


KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of REFERENCE. Frontispieces, 
10s, ; bound, 12s. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. With 
Four Plates from WESTALL’S Designs, 10s. 6d.; morocco, 14s. 


Vill. 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC AND 


LITERARY TREASURY. Frontispiece, 10s.; bound, 12s. 


1x. 
MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. Plates 


by Corbould, Meadows, and Stephanoff. Svo, 21s.; morocco, 35s.; 
proofs, 42s, 


x. 
MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


TREASURY. 10,000 Memoirs. Frontispiece, 10s.; bound, 12s.} 





xi. 
HOWITT’S RURAL LIFE of ENG- 


LAND. With Wood Engravings, 2!s. 


MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL 


"TREASURY: Ontlines and Separate Histories. Frontispiece, 10s. ; 


bound, 12s. 
XII. 


THE TEMPORAL BENEFITS of 


CHRISTIANITY EXEMPLIFIED. By ROBERT BLAKEY. 9s. 
XIV. 


PASCAL’S MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITINGS, Translated, &c.,by GEORGE PEARCE. 8s. 6d. 


XV. 
PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LET- 


TERS. Translated, &c., by GEORGE PEARCE. 3s. 6d. 
XVI. 


SIDNEY HALL’S LIBRARY 


ATLAS. 53 col ad Maps, d. 51. 5s. balf-bound in russia. 
XVIt. 


REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S Eighth 


and Ninth Annual Reports. Price 5s. each. 
XVIII. 


THE SHIP: its Origin and Progress. 


By FRANCIS STEINITZ. Plates, &c., 50s. 





Next week. 


SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE- 


BOOK. Edited by the Rev. J. W. ee First Series, forming 
a volume complete in itself, price 1 


Next week. 
On the PHILOSOPHY of PAINT- 
ING. By H. TWINING. With Illustrations, 21s. 
- Nearly ready. 
Sir JAMES STEPHEN’S ESSAYS. 
From Articles in the Eptnsunen Revizw. 2 vols., 24s. 
Nearly ready. 
Mr. W. TYRONE POWER’S NEW 
ZEALAND SKETCHES in PEN and PENCIL. 
In the press. 
POETRY FOR SCHOOLS. Selected 


by the Rev. F. C. COOK, M.A., one of H.M. Inspectors of Church 
Schools. 





London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, & LONGMANS. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE LOTTERY OF MARRIAGE. 


“This clever and entertaining work is one of Mrs. Trollope’s best 
productions, and cannot fail to become one of the most popular novels 
of the day.”—John Bull. 


“Mrs. Trollope has scarcely ever written a more clever book, or 
one that will afford a greater amount o to her 
admirers.”— Messenger. 








Also, just published, in 3 vols. 


LADY ALICE; 
Or, THE NEW UNA. 


“ This work will excite an intense interest. It is the most brilliant 
début since Vivian Grey.”—Court Journal. 





HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





NOTICE! 





THE NEW EDITION OF 


BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


IS NOW READY AT ALL THE BOOKSELLERS, 


Revisep anv Cornectep Turovenout To THe Present Time, 
from the Personal Communications of the Nobility, &c., in 1 vol., 
with 1500 Engravings of Arms, &c., 38s. yearend 

t,and the ch 


“The most complete, the most it work 


NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF CRICHTON. 


Now ready, complete in 1 vol. medium 8vo, bound iu cloth, price 16s, 


New and Revised Edition of 


CRICHTON; 


An Bistorical Romance. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esa. 
WITH EIGHTEEN MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS IN STEEL. 
Br HABLOT K. BROWNE. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 





Just published, in fcap. 8vo, price 3s, 6d. cloth, 
HE DYING GIRL, and other Poems. By 
SWYNFEN JERVIS. 


“The Dying Girl’ has the higher excellences of tenderness and 
pathos, expressed in a style of elegant simplicity.”—Spectator. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





MR. READE’S NEW POEM. 
In small post 8vo, price 5s, 


EVELATIONS OF LIFE, and Other Poems. 
Tealys be JOHN EDMUND READE, Author of “ Catiline,” 


“The principal poem has the merit of an elevated purpose, thovght- 
fully expounded, earnestly enforced, and illustrated by great power 
and beauty.”—Athenaum. 

“There is more sustained thought, more placid strength in the 
* Revelations of Life,’ than in the author’s antecedent works which 
have made his name familiar with the public.” —Atlas. 

“Tt abounds with deep thoughts aul ackient passages, drawn from 
the human heart, as also from the contemplation of nature.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





P 


of the kind ever offered to the public.” r— Sun. 


“This work has long maintained its ground, as the best genealo- 
gical and heraldic dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage, and as 
the first authority on all questions affecting the aristocracy.”—Globe. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 








Shortly will be 4 in 2 vols. post octavo, price 21s. 


E xX C T E M E N TT, 
A TALE OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
London : Orger and Meryon, 174, Fenchurch Street. 





LAYARD’S NINEVEH 


AND ITS REMAINS. 


This day is published, in 100 Plates, Folio, 


THE MONUMENTS OF NINEVEH, 


Tllustrated from Drawings made on the Spot by Mr. LAYARD. 





Also, Third Edition, with Plates and Woodcuts, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s., 


MR. LAYARD’S 


NARRATIVE OF HIS 


DISCOVERIES 


AT NINEVEH. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 


This day is published, post 8vo, 6s., 


A RESIDENCE IN SIERRA LEONE, 


Describes from a Fournal kept on the Spot, 


AND FROM LETTERS 
By A LADY. 


TO FRIENDS 
Edited by the Hoy. Mrs. NORTON. 


AT HOME. 





Lately published, post 8vo, 2s. 6d., 


ADVENTURES 


IN THE LIBYAN DESERT, 


During a Journey to the Oases of Siwah. 
By BAYLE ST. JOHN, ESQ. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


EUG EN E ARA M., 


By Srr EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Barr. 


A new and cheap Edition, with a new Preface by the AurHorR, and a Frontispiece by Han.ot K, Browne. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


RAMBLES AND OBSERVATIONS | THE HIGHLANDS 


IN NEW SOUTH WALES. AND 
UAith Sketches of Mien and Manners, ISLANDS OF THE ADRIATIC, 


NOTICES OF THE ABORIGINES, GLIMPSES OF SCENERY, INCLUDING CROATIA, AND THE SOUTHERN 


-ROVINCES OF AU q 
AND SOME HINTS TO EMIGRANTS. Pavreene Om: Sore 


BY JOSEPH PHIPPS TOWNSEND. BY A. A. PATON, ESQ 
Author of “ Servia; the Youngest Member of the European 
Family,” &e. 


With Maps and Views. 
THE LIFE OF ROBESPIERRE. Two Vols. 8v0, 32s. 
WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE, THE ROM INCE 0 1) THE PE BR GE 
BY G. H. LEWES. ee . 
Post 8vo, cloth, 9s. @r, Curiosities of family History. 
a calalla BY GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 


MY UNCLE THE CURATE. | Vols. I. and II. Post 8vo, 10s. Gd. each. With Portraits. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 





By the Author of the “ The Bachelor of the Albany,” and | 
“ The Falcon Family. | A BOOK TOR A CORNER ° 
In Three Vols. post 8vo. | 
| Or, Selections in Prose and Verse, 


| FROM AUTHORS THE BEST SUITED TO THAT 


MODE OF ENJOYMENT. 
THE HISTORY OF OYMENT 


With an Introduction and Critical Notices, . 
WONDERFUL INVENTIONS. , BY LEIGH HUNT. 


With two Coloured Illustrations, and numerous With Eighty Illustrations, by F. W. Hvutme and 
Wood Engravings, J, FRANKLIN. 


Small 8yo. cloth, 5s. Two Vols, small 8vo, cloth, 12s, 





BARNABY RUDGE, 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


A new and cheap Fdition, with a new Preface by the AurHor, and a Frontispiece by II. K. Browne. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 





LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 





New Work by the “ Oxford Graduate.” 


Now ready, in One Volume, Imperial 8vo, with Fourteen Etchings by the Author, price One Guinea, 
in an ornamental binding of embossed cloth, 


THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. 


BY JOHN RUSKIN, Author of “ Moprern Painters.” 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL,. 


Who have lately published, 


The FOURTH EDITION OF “ MODERN PAINTERS.” VOL. I. Price 


18s. cloth. 


SECOND EDITION OF VOL. II. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
NOW READY. 


MR ELIOT WARBURTON. 
Rupert and the Cavaliers. 


3 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits, 42s. 


MR. C. O'REILLY. 


Narrative of Mehemet Ali’s Expe- 
dition to the White Nile. 


2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 





MR. J. FENIMORE COOPER. 
The Sea Lions; 


OR, THE LOST SEALERS. 
3 vols. post Svo, 31s. 6d. 





MR. ROBERT BELL. 
Memorials of the Civil War. 


Forming the Concluding Volumes of the “Fairfax Correspondence.” 
2 vols, Svo, with Portraits, 30s. 


MR. ALEXANDER MACKAY. 
The Western World; 
Ox, TRAVELS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1846-7. 


WITH A CHAPTER ON CALIFORNIA. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


MR. LEONARD SIMPSON. 
Schiller’s Correspondence with 


Korner. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d., with Portraits. 





MR. J. WARRE TYNDALE. 
The Island of Sardiznia; 


INCLUDING PICTURES OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF TIIE 
SARDINIANS. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM ALLEN. 
NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION 
SENT BY HER MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT TO 
The River Niger in the Year 1841. 
UNDER COMMAND OF CAPTAIN HENRY DUNDAS TROTTER, B.N. 
CAPTAIN WILLIAM ALLEN, R.N., F.R.8., &c, 

Late Commander of H.M.8. Wilberforce; 

AND 
T. R, H. THOMSON, M.D., &., SURGEON, R.N., 
One of the Officers of the Expedition. 

In 2 vols. Svo, with numerous Illustrations, £1 12s. 


MR. W. H. PRESCOTT. 


The Conquest of Peru. 
By W. H. PRESCOTT. 


In © large vols, 8v0, with Portraits, Maps, &c., £1 12s. neatly 
bound. Third Edition. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


Martin Toutrond: 
A FRENCHMAN IN LONDON. 
Crown Svo, with Illustrations. 
(Just ready. 


Diaries and Correspondence of the 
Earl of Malmesbury; 
EDITED BY HIS GRANDSON, THE THIRD EARL. 
In 4 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, £3, 
SECOND EDITION. 


MR. JAMES WHITESIDE. 


Italy in the Nineteenth Century. 
By JAMES WHITESIDE, A.M., M.R.LA, 
ONE OF HER MAJESTY’S COUNSEL, 
In three volumes 8vo, with Portraits, 21 16s, 











RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
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This day is published, | 


RAMBLES BY RIVERS. 


THE THAMES, VOL, II. 


BY JAMES THORNE. 


Completing the Work. 
Price 1s, sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth; or bound with Vol. I., Price 3s. 
POSTSCRIPT, BY THE EDITOR. 

This Series was commenced in June, 1844. It has been continued, 
first in Weekly Volumes, and subsequently in nage Volumes, for 
five years. ¢ Series is now terminated with the publication of the 
186th volume. 

This Series divides itself into three distinct portions :— 

The Weekly and Monthly Volumes .............. 148 vols, 
The Cabinet Portrait Gallery of British Worthies.. 12 ,, 
The Cabinet History of England ................ 26 » 


186 

In the original announcement of this work, I thus stated the 
objects which it would endeavour to attain :— 

“ We propose to place within the reach of all readers a series of 
books, which shall ultimately comprehend something like that range 
of literature which well-educated persons desire to have at their com- 
mand. In this series there will be no attempt at exciusiveness. We 
shall not take up the most false and dangerous opinion that the 
understandings of the masses should be written down to, nor will 
mere didactic ion be onl: pted. A taste for knowledge 
is not so induced. The recreation of genial and amusing reading 
should be offered in connexion with what is solid and serious. The 





Publishers coped many valuable copyrights which may be readily 
—— tot - Faris. is a great deal also to be done anew, 
int 


— f judicious compilations, of translations from foreign 
works, of original productions by authors of ability, conceived 
in a right spirit. We have many offers of assistance {rom writers 
of established reputaticn, who feel that the circulation of their 
thoughts in a cheap pocket volume is a tribute to their usefulness and 
their reputation. We have no want of materials to conduct this 

undertaking ayes | and extensively.” 
vn venture to believe that I have plished what I proposed 
to do. 
amt, I have endeavoured to produce a series of same which com- 
ich well-ed ; 






















prehends something like that range of 
persons desire to have at their ithout pting a 
very exact classification of the various subjects of these volumes, they 
may be thas distributed into large d of knowledge :— 
~ e . YOLs. 
hnaietied Accounts of great Writers, English and 
sececccccevcccecccecs 13 
Biography ..... evcccccccceccesccotccng. 





gasinesccsennne sak cece 


Geamn Riery 








PR TRASEG secccccccosccccccccccccccccccccecdee. OB 
Geography, Travels, and Topography ..........sseeee02 33 
PUGRUNRE TEMOURUY oc ces doteccccccccccccccccccccccccese BF 
Fine Arts and Antiquities .............. ccccccaccccccs 8 
‘Arts and Sei olitieal Phil SS Sen 14 
Natural Theology and Philosophy ............e0ese000. 15 
General Literature ......ccccsccccccccsecssccsecces oo 16 
Original Fiction ...cccccccccccvecccccccciseccssccccee 6 

186 


Secondly, the very nature of the subjects thus comprised in this 
series, will show that mere didactic instruction has not been at- 
tempted ; and that genial and amusing reading is presented in con- 
nexion with the solid and serious. It would be contrary to the 

rinciples upou which I have always regarded the duties of those who 
Ghour in the great cause of making good literature cheap, if I had in 
this series presumed it necessary to write down to the understandings 
of the masses. I shall never cease to believe that whatever is best 
and most permanent in literature has a character of universality; and 
that whenever attempts are made to “write down” to a class, or 
“write up” to a class, the thing so produced is worthy of small 
regard, and has little influence in its own day, and less upon the 
fature. 

Lastly, In noticing that I should introduce valuable copyrights into 
this series, and that I had offers of assistance from writers of estab- 
lished rep ion, it may be suffici to point to the names of the 
various authors of these volumes, all of which are original, to show 
that I have fulfilled this portion of my undertaking. 

The property of this large Series passed out of my hands as its 
Publisher in the beginning of 1847, in consequence of business 

8 t d with a dissolution of partnership. Since 
then, the additions to the Series have been, for the most part, re- 

rints of copyright works, which were formerly published by me. I 

we never ceased to consider myself responsible for the general 
character of the work, although my editorial labours had terminated 
when about two-thirds of the Series were completed. IT may truly 
add, that my desire for the constant and i i irculation of 
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no single work, and no portion of a work, can be found, that may not 
safely be put into the hands of the young and the uninformed, with 
the security that it will neither mislead nor corrupt. 


CHARLES KNIGHT. 
St. John's Wood, April 24, 1849. 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS TO THE SERIES. 

Lord Brovcsaam; Lord Nucent; Cuances Knicurt, Editor; Pro- 
fessor Lone; E. W. Lane; Cuarues Lams; A. T. Mavarn, A.M.; 
Mrs. Jameson; Miss Martineau; G. L. Craik, A.M.; C. Mace 
Farcang; A. De Morcan; Rev. C. G. Nicotar; W. Youarr; 
James Renniz, A.M.; W. Mantin; Dr. Kirro; Sir Cuanres 
Beut; Sir Jonny Francis Davis; Mrs. Poote; Dr. Lanxrster; 
Dr. Soutuwoop Smita; T. R. Puancue; Rarru N. Wornum; 
Wirticn; A. Yixrusseux; G. H. Lewes; Madame Braz pe Bur 
A. Ramsay; T. C. Banvretp; Grorer Dennis; Jaugs THoune; 
Gsorece Dopp, 














A COMPLETE AND CLASSIFIED LIST 


KNIGHT'S SHILLING VOLUMES 
FOR ALL READERS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


William Caxton, the First English Printer. By 
Cuanres Knicurt. 1 vol. 

The Civil Wars of Rome. Select Lives of Plutarch. Newly trans- 
lated by G. Lona, M.A. With Notes. 5 vols. 

The Life of Sir Thomas Gresham. By C. MacFaaruans. 

Memoirs of a Working Man. 1 vol. 

Sketches of Statesmen. By Lord Brougham. 6 vols, 

—— Bonaparte; his Sayings and his Deeds. By A. Vieussgux, 
2 vols, 

The Cabinet Portrait Gallery of British Worthies. With 72 Por- 
traits on Steel. 12 vols, 

The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. Ilustrated by Anec- 
dotes. By G.L, Crarx, A.M. New edition. 3 vols. 
Female Examples of the Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. 
A New Work, by G. }),Crarx, A.M. 2 vole. 


GEOGRAPHY, TRAVELS, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


> Modern Egyptians. By E. W. Lanz, Esq. New edition. 


vols, 

The Englishwoman in & By Mrs. Poors. 3 vols. 

The Chinese, and Sketches o: ‘China. By Sir Joun Davis. New 
edition, revised and enlargedy 4 vols. 

Lands Classical and Sacred. By Lord Nucen?t. 2 vols. 

The Physical Geography of the Holy Land. By Joux Kitro, D.D., 
Editor of “The Pictorial Bible.” 2 vols. 

Curiosities of Physical Geography. By W.Wirricu. 2 vols. 

A Visit to the Western Coast of Norway. By W. Wirticu. 1 vol. 

Popular Customs and Recollections of Italy. By C. MacFaruane. 


A Biography. 


1 vol. 





vol. 

Romance of Tratel—The East. By C.MacFaariane. 2 vols. 

Rambles by Rivers—The Thames, the Avon, the Duddon, the Lea, 
and the Dove. 4 vole. P 

The Industry of the Rhine—Agriculture and Manufactures. By 
T. C. Banrreip. 2 vols. 

The Backwoods of Canada, by a Lavy; and the Oregon Territory, 
Rev. C. G. Niconar. 2 vols. 

Australia—Recollections of Sixteen Years’ Labour in the Back- 
woods. By an Emigrant Mechanic, 2 vols. 

Paris: its Historical Buildings and its Revolutions. New edition, 
including the Revolution of 1843. 3 vols. 


ORIGINAL FICTION. 


Feats on the Fiord; and the Billow and the Reck. By Miss 
Martineau. 2 vols. 

Old England Novelets. By C. MacFarnane. The Dutch in the 
Medway—The Camp of Refuge—A Legend of Reading Abbey. 4 vols, 


TKE GREAT WRITERS—ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


Bacon: his Writings and his Philosophy. By G. L. Craix, A.M. 


3 vols. 
Spenser and his Poetry. By G. L. Craik, A.M. 3 vols. 


Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, and Pictures of English Life. By 
Joun Saunpers. 3 vols. 
Hudibras, and other Works of 8. Butler. By A. Ramsay. 1 vol. 





these Volames continues unabated; for I may venture to hope that 
each and all have a tendency to carry forward that ivtellectual 
progress upon which the future destiny of this country so essentially 

pends. And I may confidently state, that in this extensive Series 





Racine, Moliére, and the French Classical Drama. By Madame 
Buiaz pe Bury. 2 vols. 

The Spanish Drama—Lope de Vega and Calderon. By G. H. 
Lewes. 1 vol. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Bird Architecture and Bird Miscellanies: exhibiting the Habits 
a of Birds, By James Rennie, A.M. New editions, 
3 vols. 

Tusect Architecture. By James Rennie, A.M. To which are 
added, Miscellanies on the Ravages, the Preservation for the pur. 
poses of Study, and the Classification of Insects. New edition, re. 
vised. 2 vols, ? 

The Elephant, the Horse, and the Dog: the three friends of Man, 
By C. Knicut and W. Martin. And a Chapter on the Diseases of 
the Horse, by W. Youarr. 3 vols. ‘ 

A Sketch of the History of Monkeys. With 100 Illustrations, 
vol. 

Sketches in Natural History—Mammalia, With 6(0 Illustrations, 


ols, 
Flowers and their Associations; and the Field, the Garden, and the 
Woodland, By Miss Paarr. 2 vols. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Sketches of the History of Literature and Learning in England, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day; with Specimens of the 
principal Writers. By G. L. Crarx,A.M. 6 vols. 

Mind amongst the Spindles. A Selection from the “Lowell 
Offering ;” a Miscell wholly posed by the Factory Girls of an 
American City. With Introduction, by Cuartes Kyicur. 1 vol. 

Vo!ume of Varieties. By Coantes Knicut. 1 vol. 

The Recovery of Jerusalem. Translated from the Italian of Tasso, 
by Epwanp Farrrax. With Lives of Tasso and Fairfax, by Cuan.es 
Knieut, 2 vols. 

The Cid. A Short Chronicle founded on the Early Poetry of Spain. 
By Groncs Dennis, Author of “The Cities and Cemeterics of 
Etruria.” 1 vol. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakspere. With Scenes selected by Cuantes 
Knicur, and Illustrations by W. Harvey. ols. 

Lane’s Arabian Anecdotes and Tales. Selected from the Author's 
New Translation of the “ Arabian Nights.” 1 vol. 

The Book of Table-Talk. By several Contributors. 2 vols. 








FINE ARTS, ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


Mrs. Jameson’s Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters, from 
Cimabue to Bassano. 2 vols. 

Wornuw’s History of Painting, Ancient and Modern. 2 vols. 

Pompeii: its Destruction and Ke-discovery. With 3200 Illustra- 
tions. New edition. 2 vols. 

Planehé's New Edition of the History of British Costume, 2 vols. 


HISTORY. 


The Cabinet History of England. Abridged from the “ Pictorial 
History-of England,” and continued to the Present Day. By C. 
Mac Fantane. 13 double vols. 

Secret Societies of the Middle Ages. New edition. 2 vols. 


Historical Parallels, By A. Matxin, A.M. New edition, 3 vols, 


ARTS & SCIENCES—COMMERCE, POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The Manufactures of Great Britain Explained and Iilustrated. By 
G. Dopp. 6vols. 

The History of British Commerce, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By G. L. Craix, A.M. 3 vols. 

Lord Brougham’s Treatise on the Objects, Pleasures, and Advau- 
tages of Science. 1 vol. 


C. Kuight’s Results of Machinery; and Capital and Labow. 1 vol. 
Popular Tamults, the Evils of Social Ignorance. _1 vol. 
The Food of Man. By Dr. Lanxssten. New edition. 2 vols. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Lord Brougham and Sir C, Bell’s Edition of Paley’s Natural 
Theology. 4 vols. 

_— on Instinct. By Lonp Brovecnam. A New Edition. 
1 vol. 

The Lost Senses (Deafness and Blindness). By Jonn Krrro, D.D., 
Editor of the “ Pictorial Bible.” 2 vols. 

A Biographical History of Philosophy, Ancient and Modern. By 
G. H. Lewes. 4 vols. 

Dr. Southwood Smith’s Philosophy of Health. Written with a 
view to the promotion of Human Lonoodis and Happincss. Third 
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